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CHAPTER I. 

NEIGHBOUBLY OHIT-OHAT. 
Let your speech, be al^vays with gr&ce, seasoned with salt.'* — ^Paul. 



In a humble, though orderly little cottage, in the 
pleasant village of Whatley, sat two women in rather 
earnest conversation. They had both passed the 
meridian of life, the one a few years in advance of 
the other, and both had a matronly appearance. 
After putting away " the dinner things," washing up 
the dishes, cleaning the hearth, and ** tidying up," 
Betty had come at the invitation of Nancy to spend 
an hour and take a neighbourly cup of tea with her. 
This familiar visit, however, was not to be made an 
occasion for passing the time in indolence. That 
would not have agreed with the habits of either. 
Betty brought her knitting, at which she was famous, 
both as regarded the quantity and quality of the 
work : and Nancy took out her sewing, for which she 
was equally renowned. 

" Betty, you have got some very nice worsted 
there," said Nancy, feeling of it. " How clear and 
fine it is." 
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" Yes," replied Betty, ** none better ; at any rate 
you'll not find better in every shop. Do you know, 
Nancy, I don't like to knit the coarse and tender stuff 
they sell; it's like throwing time away. Besides, 
one's work isn't fit to be seen when it is done." 

** You're right, Betty. I used to tell my poor old 
man so, when he'd be buying things for cheapness, 
which 'ud hardly hang together home." 

** But it's not a bit too good for him as it's for. I 
bought the best they had i'the shop : and if there had 
been better I should have had it Bless the man I " 
Why, who are the stockings for, Betty ? " 
Don't you know ? Why, for our superintendent 
preacher to be sure. 0, was'nt that a sermon on 
Sunday night I He seemed to turn the Bible inside 
out, and go from one end to t'other. He has a power 
a knowledge, I'm certain. He knows all about folks, 
what they've been doing all their lives. Howsom- 
ever, he went all round me. I don't pretend to 
know about preaching ; it isn't for such as you and 
me, Nancy, to understand all their matters. But if I 
know aught about knitting stockings, I don't believe 
there's a better preacher than^our superintendent any- 
where. I don't think, if I must speak my mind, as 
the President at Conference, as great a man as he is, 
could a preached a better sermon than that on Sunday 
night." 

** It was wonderful, Betty. It was made a blessing 
to my soul, and to others as well : for several o' t' 
members spoke about it at our class last night.— And 
80 the stockings are for him, are they ? Well, they'll 
keep him nice and warm about feet in cold weather. 
He has a bit a taste about him, I guess. He likes to 
go respectable." 

" To be sure he does," replied Betty. " You know 
its becoming him to be dressed respectable. For my 
part I don't like to see slovenly preachers ; and then 
he's superintendent. But isn't he free? Why he 
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came into our house and sat down in one of our worst 
chairs, like one of us. And he talked so kindly, 
like, ahout things. He asked us how we managed to 
get bread in our circumstances ; and he did it in such 
a tender way, I couldn't help crying ; for you know, 
Nancy, we have been sadly put to our shifts lately, 
-what with affliction and want of work. He told us 
two or three bits a things about Christian people who 
had been in difficulties, and how wonderfully the 
Xiord had provided for them and brought them 
through : this talk was so comforting that it was like 
bringing sunshine into darkness. And then he asked 
if he should pray with us; which put me in such a 
way, for I did'nt know how my old man would like 
it. But I couldn't say nay. And he did pray 
sweetly 1 and, do you know, my old man was quite 
taken with him. He has often talked about him 
since, and would like him to call again. (I believe 
he'll be brought in after all.) And I don't think he 
is an avaricious man, either : he gave me something 
handsome, and he'll pay me well for knitting his 
stockings." 

Old Betty's needles chattered away during this 
outlet of thought and feeling, and the more so as the 
conversation became animated. She occcusionally 
oast glances on Nancy, as if expecting hearty signs of 
approval, and appeared partially disappointed. She 
therefore put the question directly : — 

" Don't you think it was very good of him ? " 
«• 0, yes," replied Nancy, apparently startled from 
a momentary fit of abstraction. <' That I do, indeed. 
I am hoping the cause will prosper here now. He is 
a very different sort of man to the last superintendent. 
Why he used just to come and preach, and get his 
dinner, or tea, or supper, and then away home again. 
I never heard tell of him visiting anybody. He 
never darkened my door, nor the doors of better folk& 
than me. I fear he didn't care mucYi ^om\. ^vqlxl<sc% 
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being conterted. They s^y he's a learned man, and 
he happen is, for he used almost always to be preach- 
ing about the sun, and moon, and stars, and the 
atmosphere, and philosophy, and physic (though 
what physic had to do with the stars I could never 
make out), and I don't know what he didn't say 
something about — rocks, and stones, and how many 
millions of years old they were; and he talked a 
deal about meaning of words, and ridginal languages, 
and roots, and marginals, and corruption of many 
scrips, — I think he called it, — and a deal a such like 
things as I never heard before in a pulpit. I could 
never tell what he was driving at for my part. I 
never heard him say much about Jesus Christ, and 
pardon, and how we could keep the love of God in 
ns hearts, and conquer Satan and the world, and live 
in the favour of God." 

After Nancy had made this deliverance, in the 
earnestness and simplicity of her heart, she looked 
rather intently on her sewing; and at length stayed 
her needle, and, turning to her daughter Mary, who 
sat by, also sewing, said, 

'* Mary, is this right ? Will these fit together ? " 

Mary turned around to inspect the work. The 
parts in question were spread upon the table, and the 
eyes of all three were at once directed to an exami- 
nation of the doubtful point. Mary, however, soon 
decided that it was all right. 

This little interruption drew Betty's attention to 
the fineness of the linen and the quantity of work 
that Nancy and her daughter were putting into it. 
Fetching a good supply of worsted from the ball in 
her pocket, Betty said, — 

" Well, pray, Nancy, who is that nice shirt for I 
It's for somebody particular; it's not for your Bill; 
you wouldn't be at all that trouble for him, though I 
know Mary's a kind creature ? " 

There was no response to this question for some 
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moments. A manifest hesitancy held hoth mother 
and daughter tongue-tied. Mary looked another 
way, and asked her mother a question, more for 
diversion than information. But the mother soon 
broke through the difficulty, if difficulty it might be 
called, and said, — 

" It is for John Wimbleton. This makes three 
shirts we have made him. It is Mary's job, you 
know ; I couldn't manage it. But I can do a little 
in the plain parts to help her." 

" 0, indeed," rejoined Betty, taking a part of the 
work out of Mary's hand, to examine it more closely. 
" These spectacles of mine get very dull, I can't see 
80 well in them as I could : I must try to get 'em 
changed. But I can see you are taking a sight of 
pains o'er it. It's very neat back- stitching, indeed. 
Well, they say reward sweetens lahour ; but there's 
different sorts of rewards. I shouldn't wonder if 
you arn't thinking of a better reward than mine for 
knitting these stockings," said she, smiling. 

Mary busily re-arranged her work upon her knee, 
and was soon deep in back-stitching again, as if 
Betty's remark had not reached her ear. 

" Well, well," continued Betty, ** young people will 
have their thoughts as well as old folks. John is a 
nice smart lad; nobody can deny that. And I'm 
sure he works hard for the cause. Why he's as true 
to the prayer- meetings and class-meetings as the 
rising sun. He's never absent when he can get. 
And then how he goes to see badly folks I and its 
wonderful how they like him. He's more liked than 
any of the leaders or old members, without it bo old 
Sammy Grundy, — you know he's unbeatable. Bless 
the lad, I wish him success. . And he's such a good 
liver; you never see him mixed up with nonsense, 
and flirting about here and there like a butterfly. 
He'll not be entangled again with the yoke of boiid.* 
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age, for he doesn't go near it; and as lie doesn't 
mean to be danbed by sin, so he doesn't touch it." 

Betty would have gone on much longer in this 
strain of eulogy, in which she easily ran to excess 
when the road was clear, for she had a heart more 
inclined for praise than censure ; but, somewhat to 
Mary's relief, the superintendent, whose character 
had been so prominent a subject in their conversation, 
unexpectedly stepped into the house, and with great 
cordiality inquired after their welfare. 

Both Nancy and her daughter felt some embarrass- 
ment at the abrupt appearance of the preacher, and 
were put into a little bustle in shifting the table and 
chairs, so as to afford him the best seat in their 
humble dwelling. He took his seat without cere- 
mony, and without at the moment noticing the apo- 
logies made for not being able to offer him better 
accommodation. But after exchanging a few words 
as to how he got home on the previous Sunday even- 
ing, he very pleasantly took up the subject of apolo- 
gies, and said,— ^ 

*' I think many kind friends make themselves 
needlessly uncomfortable with the thought that their 
accommodations are so poor; and for Methodist 
preachers, forsooth. It would almost seem as if we 
dwelt in palaces, and lived on luxuries : and as if we 
were made of better stuff than our poorer brethren. 
Let me give you a little advice on that matter. 
When a preacher comes into your house, whether by 
invitation or by accident, as I have called to-day, 
offer him such accommodation as you have, without 
apologies, and be at ease. We Methodist preachers 
iind considerable variety in entertainment in the 
course of our travels. I assure you, friends, I have 
often been burdened with this sort of thing. Excuses 
oftener give pain than pleasure to many minds." 
And looking round, he continued, *' You are as neat 
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tknd clean as a pin. I baye seen tables in some 
bouses not so clean as your floor." 

Nancy's countenance brigbtened, and giving a 
glance towards Mary, sbe said, — 

" Tbank you, sir ; my daugbter would not be very 
6asy if our bouse wasn't as clean and decent as otber 
poor people's bouses. Sbe is a regular scrub, sir ; 
for if tbere be a bit of dirt, or augbt like it, eitber 
in sigbt or out of sigbt, tbere'U be no peace till it's 
made rigbt. I tell ber sometimes sbe's too particular. 
You see, sir, if one bad anotber room, if it were but 
fk little 'un, and a bit of natty furniture in it, one 
would feel pleasanter wben respectable people calls 
m. But we bave bad bard struggling, sir, to get 
wbat we bave, wbat witb afflictions, a large family, 
and deatbs, — for I've buried six out of eigbt — and 
small income, and sucb like tbings : and I bave been 
a widow for several years. Wben I look back I 
wonder bow vre bave managed to get tbrougb as we 
laave. But tbe Lord bas been very good to us. My 
daugbter bas been a great comfort to me." 

Nancy's feelings bere made ber voice tremulous, 
and brougbt tears into ber eyes. 

** I am very glad to bear you make sucb references 
to tbe kind attention of your daugbter to your com- 
fort. 0, wbat an amiable and bonourable cbaracter 
is an affectionate and industrious cbild; especially 
wben devoted to sustain and comfort parents in 
affliction, poverty, and old age. And all tbis is tbe 
more valuable wben prompted by true piety. I can 
tell you, my friends," tbe preacber continued, ** no 
act of my poor life ever gives me more pleasure tban 
tbe attention I was able to devote to tbe comfort of 
my parents. It is now many years since I followed 
ibe last of tbem to tbe grave, but tbe pleasure does 
not die out. Nay, tbe interest by reflection increases 
yearly, and deepens my affection for tbeir mj^mQ-ri^ 
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as well as my gratitude to God for enabling me to 
minister to their need." 

Turning towards Mary, lie said, " I am delighted 
to hear that you have something of this disposition 
about you, Mary. It is a rich treasure ; it is a gua- 
rantee for God's blessing upon you ; it is a mirror in 
which your mother's character will look lovingly 
upon you when you will have gone to heaven. Now 
then, Nancy, you are not to put your mind into dis- 
order, because theHiouse is not so. orderly as you 
could wish it to be. Cleanliness is certainly to be 
commended. The word of God supports that. The 
washing away sin from the heart of the sinner by 
the Holy Spirit, sanctions the custom of keeping 
clean our persons, garments, and habitations. Like 
many .other great men, Mr. Wesley was a great 
stickler for cleanliness. He thought indolence and 
filth very disagreeable associates for purity of heart. 
We sometimes meet with such anomalous Christians. 
But they are neither to be imitated nor commended." 

Here, taking out his watch, he said, " But I must 
really be going. This interesting subject, and this 
comfortable little room — why, see what a polish you 
have upon the dresser there I and the fire-irons, they 
are almost silver bright. I think I could see my face 
in your warming pan." 

" Where are you going, sir, if I may be so bold ? " 
inquired Betty, anxiously; her knitting the while 
lying on her knee, where indeed it had rested during 
most of the preacher's conversation. 

" I am going to preach at Benlow, and to take a 
cup of tea with a poor widow, I believe, in a house 
I think not quite so good as this." 

" Indeed, indeed I " exclaimed Betty, with a slight 
motion, indicative of amazement, with her hands. 
*' Why I thought the travellers always went to Mr. 
Burnley's." 
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" Generally. But when Mr. Burnley was asking 
me on Sunday to take tea with him to-day, the 
widow, who was standing by, said, * I suppose you 
could not come and have tea with me in a plain way ? ' 
' Yes, but I would,' I replied, * if you would let me.' 
The agreement was made, and I am going now. But 
I shall be late. Good afternoon." 

When he was gone, all three looked after him till 
he had turned the corner, as if unwilling to part 
company. When they had returned to their seats, 
Betty lifted up her hands, and said, 

** What a blessed man that is. And he's going 
to take tea with old Susan. Praise the Lord, the 
poor arn't quite forgotten yet." 

These sentiments were approved by the other two, 
in befitting words and looks. 

" I have heard that there's a good work going on 
at Benlow," said Betty. '* Several young men have 
been brought in — Bless me I I have gone a good 
many bouts too far before narrowing. But never 
mind ; I'd sooner rove it out again, than have misse I 
the conversation." 

Nancy smiled, and added, — 

" Several old people too, and one or two of them 
were rippers in wickedness, have been converted. 
It's wonderful what the grace of God can do in so 
short a time." 

" But what a pity that Mr. Dunstead should so 
persecute Miss Dunstead in seeking the salvation of 
her soul," said Betty. " I suppose he thinks ours is 
not a respectable way enough in getting to heaven. 
Fie on their riches, say I ; aye, and edecation too, 
when they keep the soul in sinful poverty, and out of 
the way to heaven. Between you and me, Nancy, I 
believe there are very few of these knowing gentle- 
folks as has sharp wits about getting the right sort of 
religion. They let their money, and houses, and 
horses, and carriages, and their -^lo^^x Y^n^i^^^^ 
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and a lot a stuff as they call politeness and manners, 
keep them from seeing the truth as it is in Jesus. 
When religion gets into that sort of company, it often 
gets mixed and spoiled. It never looks so well as 
among working people. But I think Miss Dunstead 
still goes to chapel, for all that. Poor thing I The 
Lord help her I " 

Nancy suddenly awoke here to the consciousness 
that it was near tea-time ; and it was nearer than 
they were aware of. 

Bless me, how time runs on," said Nancy. 
Come Mary, my dear; let us have a cup of tea. 
Why the fire is quite low." 

Mary began at once to look at the fire, the kettle, 
the crockery, and all the comforts and conveniences 
that belong to that refreshing and social repast. The 
fire, though low, was bright ; the kettle sang cheerily 
on the bar, and only needed actual contact with the 
glowing coals to produce the steam and the bubble 
that the good housewife loves to recognise at the in- 
stant of '' mashing " the tea ; and with a celerity that 
did Mary credit, bread and butter for three and a 
hissing hot tea-pot soon graced the homely board. 






CHAPTER II. 

THE WIDOW. 
** Let thy widows trust in me."— Jbb* xlix. 11. 

• 

At the upper end of the village of Whatley, stands a 
building that might be considered by the traveller as 
a respectable tradesman's house. There is nothing 
remarkable either about its size, its antiquity, or its 
beauty, to attract observation. But it is the dwelling 
plaoe of John Wimble ton, referred to in the former 
chapter, and it will often appear to view in the events 
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of this history. For looking backwards in the family 
geneology, we shall see it has been rendered rather 
famous by John's progenitors, either for good, or 
evil ; or both. 

One propensity had been conspicuous in two or 
three of his ancestors. They had a large measure of 
what is called independence of mind, — self-reliance, 
and a determined spirit of resistance to oppression 
and personal wrong. The " Bill of Rights " was as 
precious to them as to the parliament of the Stuarts, 
and its spirit was incorporated in their ever^^-day 
conduct. They were not wanting in generosity, or a 
sense of honour. They sympathised with the injured, 
and often made their case their own. 

This trait of character in them, when brought out 
by circumstances, was apt to entail certain disadvan- 
tages. Their fortunes bore the penalty of their 
principles. No matter for that. The plea which the 
jurist puts forth, that punishment is meant to deter 
from the commission of crime, had no force with 
them. They would never surrender to another, by 
compulsion, the rights belonging to themselves, 
though the doors of the union and prison stood open 
to receive them. 

This propensity was brought less into conflict with 
persons of their own class, than with the neighbour- 
ing gentry ; though towards the former it would not 
be always dormant. No doubt it was stimulated by 
a latent sense of pride in contending against superior 
advantages. An heroic mind would surrender to a 
weak opponent what it would refuse to a more 
powerful one. Thus the "Wimbletons were regarded 
with great disfavour by the wealthy in the neigh- 
bourhood. Preventing the stoppage of footpaths, 
opposing the clergy in vestry meetings, in defence of 
parochial rights, and cutting off their ecclesiastics^ 
extortions, exposing the arbitrary proceedings of 
landlords, scrutinising the decmoii^ oi x£i^*^^\x^XA%<, 
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and even the conduct of members of parliament, 
were but a few of the causes that aroused the hatred 
of the gentry against them. Their Nonconformist 
principles, too, frequently under the form of Metho- 
dism, made them still more odious. 

The family occupation was brick-laying, with its 
kindred trades, and they generally excelled in the 
character of their work, even to celebrity. To rob 
them of the fruits of their merits was the standing 
aim of their opponents. Gladly would they have 
bundled them neck and heels out of the village ; but 
that was impossible. They lived on their own free- 
hold, and with a few others in the place, of similar 
independent standing, were as unsightly to their 
rich persecutors, as was Mordecai to the proud 
Haman. 

John was brought up to the family calling, and 
inherited the family energy of character, and indomi- 
table courage, only with a little more discretion and 
less of recklessness, than some of those who had trod 
the family path before him. But notwithstanding 
these slight modifications of natural character, he 
was adapted, without saving grace, to run a dangerous 
career of wickedness. In early youth he gave causa 
for fear, which strengthened with years. His consti- 
tutional temperament was peculiarly liable to temp- 
tations to various vicious courses. He was physically 
athletic, beyond his years; good looking; active of 
limb, quick in mental power, genial in spirit, and 
larkish withal. Though brought up from infancy 
under the sound of the gospel, he broke through ita 
restraints, and by stealth or otherwise became expert 
at the ale-house dance, and on the skittle ground, and 
was frequently involved in the various youthful 
broils that occur in village public-house circles. 

Though this course of dissipation might be consi- 
dered as accidental, it was full of foreboding for the 
future, and was injurious for the present. His father 
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went down to the grave with but a short notice, 
leaving his son to perfect his own business know- 
ledge, and to be the guardian of his own conduct, at 
the early age of seventeen. Even his mother's 
matured piety and sound judgment were unequal to 
the difficult tcusk of controlling conduct which she 
daily murmured over with increasing sorrow. 

John was not deficient in the knowledge that 
may be said to belong to his class. A book had been 
his choice companion from the first development of 
the capacity to read ; and the amount of information 
he acquired would have shamed by comparison many 
with ampler means. He had great facility also, both 
with tongue and pen, of expressing to advantage 
what he knew, to serve a proper purpose, but oftener 
to promote joke and frolic, or to entertain his compa- 
nions at the expense of some eccentric, purse-proud, 
or miserly character in the neighbourhood. Any 
event in the place, involving folly, villany and wrong, 
the election of objectionable parochial officers, the 
over-reaching and petty persecutions of the rich land- 
lord against his defenceless tenants, would afford 
occasions for his lampoons, squibs, and quizzes, either 
in prose or verse. He therefore became an' object of 
hatred to the few, and quiet a pet with the many. 
Not only among the youtii in the village, but in the 
riper aged public-house and sporting circles, his com- 
pany was hailed ; and they willingly made him leader 
in all kinds of mischief, drollery, and fun. In addi- 
tion to these fascinating qualifications, he had a good 
voice, and had much taste and skill in music. He 
could sing a good song in such style and with such 
effect, as to command applause, far above the rap- 
pings and roars of a pot-house. Several instruments 
were obedient to his touch, and he was an efficient 
member of the village band. 

Amid such qualifications and yearnings, though 
•ver so moderately indulged, trade, MiA. \]!^^ ^^^ccasfic^ 
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means of a livelihood, can never hope to thrive. 
Pleasure goes before duty, instead of coming after ; 
and by forestalling duty, destroys and defeats itself, 
a truth which many have found out when too late. 
Young Wimbleton's mind was too full of the adven- 
tures of yesterday, and of the anticipation of to- 
morrow, to pay much attention to the dull routine 
business of to-day. Work was neglected, customers 
displeased, orders withheld, and the family income 
diminished. Such was the state of family affairs 
when John had only reached his twentieth year. But 
during the ebbing tide of their circumstances, the 
mother, in conjunction with other religious friends, 
plied their energies in various ways to restrain his 
downward course. The deeply cherished anticipa- 
tions of a fond mother's heart were blighted and up- 
rooted. The sorrows of her widowhood were in- 
creased by the prodigality of him who should have 
been the stay of her declining years. He was the 
burden of her closet prayers, and the subject of her 
daily anxious care. 

John was fully aware of bis mother's trouble on 
bis account : but he relieved his own by dismissing 
hers from his thoughts as much as possible, and by 
staunching the gush of natural affection for his 
mother, that had in early youth sprung up in his 
heart. Yet there were moments in his vain hilarity 
when serious thoughts would dart into his soul like 
lightning, and disturb him to tears. A mother's 
tenderness seemed to embrace him with fetters of 
kindness, vile as he was, and for the moment pros- 
trated all his wild and reckless purposes. But this 
was but ''as the morning cloud" and ''the early 
dew." 

''John," said his mother to him one morning, 
after a night's spree, and getting up late, " do you 
intend to break my heart ? " 

" No, mother," he replied, with forced indifference. 
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and half surprised at the question, <' you know I mean 
nothing of the sort.*' 

*' But whether you mean it or not," she returned, 
" you are taking sure means of doing it." He made 
no reply, but stood with his right hand on. the top of 
the parlour door, and his left hand on his side, look- 
ing upon the floor. There was a slight pause, after 
which she said, in a tone and manner which alone 
can come from an affectionate mother's heart. 

** John, do you know that you have a mother ? " 
He inclined his head a little to her, but was silent. 

" Do you recollect ever having a mother that caredf 
for you, and loved you, and made your happiuess onot 
with her own ? My dear John, have you forgottenr 
the delight that you had in your mother's company ? 
How your smiles of earnest obedience waited upon- 
your mother's will, and how cheerfully you sped to 
do your mother's bidding ? What have I done that 
you should forget me? that you should turn your 
back on me, trample on my love to you, and pierce 
my heai*t? Think, my lad. Think on the past; 
think on the present ; and oh, think on the future. 
Think on a mother's tears, and once more listen to a 
mother's prayers." 

She paused awhile, but with labouring heart and 
heaving sighs. Then, as if in desperate earnestness, 
with folded hands, she broke out in supplications the 
most oppressive : 

** O, Thou Father of mercies, who hears the prayers 
of the bleeding heart, hear mine. Hear me, for 
Christ's sake. 0, thou that canst break the rocky 
heart, and subdue the stubborn will, and purify the 
polluted conscience, in mercy look on my son. Show 
him the ruin of his course ; the happiness he is leav- 
ing, and the distress he is creating. 0, Lord, by thy 
Holy Spirit, awaken conviction in his soul, and bring 
him to penitence and prayer. my son 1 my son I 
my son 1 " 
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In this agony of prayer she went on for some time 
longer. John kept his position : though he might 
be inclined, yet he appeared quite unable to move. 
When she had done, he rushed out of the house, 
hiding his face with his hands, and without speaking 
a word. 

Not long after John's departure, old Sammy 
Grundy came in. He was in the habit of calling to 
see Mrs Wimbleton, being not only her leader, but 
an old friend of the family. He was also a local 
preacher of some forty years' standing. From his 
intelligence, his long Christian experience, his simple 
and devotional character, he was remarkably adapted 
to visit the sick bed of the sinner, and the sorrowing 
hearth of the Christian. He had often conversed 
with Mrs. Wimbleton on the waywardness of her son, 
and used his endeavours to reclaim him, but in vain. 
On entering, he observed unusual concern upon her 
countenance, cmd said, 

"Are you not very well, this morning? Has 
some unusual trouble overcome you?" 

**No unusual trouble. Brother Grundy," she re- 
plied ; " it is the same stream of sorrow that has 
been running through my household for some time : 
but there has been rather an unusual flood this 
morning. I have felt greatly the pressure of my 
position, and John has been heavy on my heart. I 
felt drawn out to speak to him as I have not done 
before. I don't know what will come of it. The 
Lord only knows I He gave me but little sign of 
repentance ; still, in the midst of the dark dispensa- 
tion through which I am passing, I have gleams of 
hope. Yes, I have a little hope, friend Grundy." 

" I am glad to hear that," replied Samuel. " It 
does my heart good, because I believe it will do 
yours good. I have just been thinking on Pope's 
line, since you named hope. He says, 

** Hope spxings eternal in the human breast. ** 
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TTioiigli I believe Pope knew very little about 
genuine Christian experience; yet substituting the 
■word Christian for human, the line will be very 
appropriate to the heaven-bound spirit. Yes, every 
-Christian is within the circle of gospel hope; and 
not only so, but I think his prayers will go out to 
bring others in. Many prayers are offered up for 
John. I assure you I was much drawn out in prayer 
for him last night, although it was at a sick bedside, 
-where I was visiting. I don't know how \t was that 
I should have thought and felt about him so 
strongly." 

" Don't you believe that the Lord does sometimes 
give his people a foretaste of the blessings he is about 
to bestow upon them ? " asked Mrs. Wimbleton. 

•* I think he does. But you know, Mrs. Wimble- 
ion^ I am not one of those sanguine and ingenious 
persons who convert every strange, circumstance into 
an infallible oracle, turn off sober, waking thoughts 
for dreamy ravings, or make the impression on my 
changeable temperament to supersede the fixed 
teachings of God's word. Yet I do think, from God's 
book, and from my experience, and the experience of 
others, that the Good Spirit does throw light on the 
labouring soul, as the angel did to Peter in prison, as 
a prelude to their liberty. There is a special mean- 
ing in the psalmist's words. * The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him.' But I also think, that 
this intimacy is only granted to the soul living in 
close communion with the Lord, who devoutly traces 
out, and yields obedience to, the workings of the 
Spirit on the heart. We shall seldom err by judging 
hopefully of God's mercy. We may go a good way 
in the exercise of faith in God's promise, without 
being presumptuous." 

There was a silent pause for some time, favourable 
to serious thought, when Mrs. Wimbleton said, 

** Poor Emily is distressed above me^\xx^ ^ Kk^<^ 
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conduct of her only brother. He is destroying all 
her prospects for life. I don't know what's to bo 
the end if he goes on." 

Emily here came into the room, and the subject 
dropped. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE TEST OF FBIENDSHIP. 

" Thought, outward bound, 
Keglectfal of our home affairs, flies off 
In fume and dissipation, quits her charge. 
And leares the breast unguarded to the foe/'^YouKa. 

V 

** Ho that hardeneth his heart shall fall into mischief ."—Solouoit* 

A SHOBT time after the conversation with Mrs. Wim* 
bleton, Samuel Grundy met John by accident on the 
foot road. He had been anxious to see him : and now 
put himself in a form for a serious encounter. As he 
drew near, however, he perceived by his dress that 
John had some engagement on hand, and^ that there 
was little chance of detaining him long. 

*' Well, John, my lad, how are you ? I have wanted 
to see you." 

" Well, here I am, then, brisk as a buck, though J 
can't keep pace with one ; but I shall perhaps try my 
best to-ni^ht. How are you, old fellow ? You look 
well. Will you come and try your hand- — ^your feet, I 
mean — at a foot-race to-night? " 

'* No, no, my lad, I'll be excused," said Samuel, 
seriously. '* I am running a race, but you know it is 
of a different kind to that ; and I want to know when 
you intend to alter your course ? " 

'* Nay, nay ; now don't begin to talk about religion, 
and look awful, and all that ; if you do, I shall be off 
like a shot. I like you, old chap: but don't talk 
about religion, — I can't bear it.'* 
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*' Well, but you shall bear it," said the old man, 
taking him familiarly by the button ; *' you shall hear 
me, now I have you fast. John, you are running a 
fearful race ; it's down hill, too, my lad, and you are 
getting on rapidly. You are sure to win ; quite sure 
of a prize. But what a prize ! O, what a loss will 
that gain be ! and you don't know how near the end 
is! O, stop and think a moment; turn about and 
inquire for the good old way : the way of holiness and 
happiness. There is a prize — a crown — worth running 
for. John ! in the name of the Lord, stop ! and stop 
now. Don't go tp this foot-race." 

" Well, now, haven't I been very patient, Sammy? 
I wouldn't let any old seventy hold me by the button. 
I like you, old chap, after all. I believe you wish me 
well." 

" If you do respect me, and if my advice is good, 
why don't you take it? Think upon your poor 
mother, — " 

"Nay, don't talk about my mother," said John, 
interrupting him ; " I can't have her mentioned in this 
way. I must go." And disentangling himself from 
Samuel, away he hastened to the race. This unex- 
pected interview brought both joy and sorrow to the 
old man's mind. Joy at having the opportunity of 
speaking so plainly to him ; sorrow at not being more 
successful. 

John pursued his course of folly with avidity, stick- 
ing at nothing that would gratify and feed the whim of 
the moment. The ire of Mr. Dribble, the parson, had 
been wrought up to great intensity by some doggrel 
Terses which young Wimbleton had written, burlesqu- 
ing his hobbling hunting, and worse preaching. The 
Tillage rang with the parson's denunciations and 
threats to give him the law with merciless severity. 
All this bluster only showed that the intended effect 
had been attained, namely, the parson's mortification, 
which was also further increased by John's indiffereivc^ 
and tone of defiance, whenever ihe cVemiV ^x^^\s^ 
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reached his ears. This ehulition of humoxir and 
ridicule that had thus fallen upon a man who could 
neither deny his incompetency for the sacred office, 
nor punish the exposer of his defects, gave amazing 
joy to numhers who had neither the courage nor the 
ability to perpetuate it themselves. There was a 
lesson in this, worthy to be learnt by the reckless 
leader, had his eyes been open to perceive it. 

The parson, filled with vexation at being unable to 
bring upon young Wimbleton the vengeance of the 
law, sought other means of gratifying his revenge. 
The rumour reached him that the circumstances of 
Mrs. Wimbleton, through the improper conduct of her 
son, were anything but prosperous ; several large 
bills, overdue, were waiting payment, one being held 
by a friend of the parson's. Clerical influence was 
brought into play, and a legal missive demanding pay- 
ment was despatched to the widow. Instead of going 
to her attorney, she sent for her old friend Samuel 
Grundy. 

" More trouble, friend Grundy. I am not repining. 
It may be all for the best. The hymn says, * The 
rougher the way, the shorter the stay.' If that be true, 
I think my journey will soon close. The clouds darken 
apace; but thank God there is light beyond." 

*' That is true enough. The Lord is both a eun and 
shield to the Christian; so that he is always safe," 
said Samuel. " What is your trial now ? " 

*' It is no more than I might expect," replied the 
widow. " I don't see any chance of carrying on much 
longer. I have received a letter from Mr. Bumpus» 
the lawyer, for immediate payment of a rather large 
bill which I owe to Clayton the brickmaker. This I 
am told is done at the instigation of the parson, whom 
John has offended with his verses. It was very unwise 
of John, on many accounts ; but advice is of no use : 
and he* is encouraged in that sort of thing by almost 
everybody, though we only are the sufferers. The 
people care nothing about consequences, if they can 
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get amusement. I must go to Lawyer Trusty. I sup* 
p6se, and see what can be done. But I thought I 
should like to open my mind to you, first.'' 

'* I wish I could deliver you from this trouble," said 
Samuel, the tear starting in his eyes ; *^ but * silver and 
gold I have none,' and my knowledge in such matters 
is very limited. Whatever I can do is at your service. 
1 can tell the Lord about it. " He can make the wrath 
of man to praise him ; and I have a hope the Lord will 
make a way for you. What does John say ? Have 
y^VL talked with him about it?" 

*' I have had a few words with him about teasing the 
parson so, but he only laughed, saying it was but a bit 
af nonsense; and he deserved it all for his clerical 
&ppery and interference, and such like. I showed 
him the letter this morning; which, after looking 
earnestly at it, he threw on the table. Then calling 
Clayton a fool for being the parson's cat's-paw, he 
Towed he'd both make him see and feel it, and went 
its.'' 

Oood old Sammy little relished the idea of going to 
a lawyer, and told the widow so ; but believing Lawyer 
Tirusty would honestly advise Mrs. Wimbleton how to 
a^<ud expense and loss, he concurred in the propriety 
of consulting him as soon as possible. 

In the morning Mrs. Wimbleton saw Mr, Trusty, 
who at once entered into the business with the kindest 
aittention. 

" I am afraid Clayton will be awkward," said he. 
** I know he is in want of money ; and the parson's 
influence will remove his reluctance to adopt harsh 
means, and encourage him in his determination to get 
tiie bill paid at once." 

" Not unlikely," said Mrs. Wimbleton. 

** The question then is, have you the money ? or, can 
you raise it by any means, should he proceed to extre- 
mities? It is possible he might be induced to wait 
a little longer, if that would be to your advantage." 

" I am bewildered in answering l\ie c^vxa^vvoti^ \cl 
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rcf^^ard to both the present and the future," said Mrs. 
"Wimbleton, with a sigh. " I don't hope for any a'd- 
yantage from delay. You know the cause too well, Sir." 

•• I should like to see 3^our son," said the lawyer, 
" and have some close conversation with him ; perhaps 
I could show him how his interest is involved in this 
affair." 

** 1 fear he will not see you ; but it is right^to try," 
said the widow in a hopeless tone. 

The interview resulted in Mr. Trusty writing to 
John, and appointing an interview with him at his 
ofHce, and his mother privately urged him to observe 
the appointment. 

Little impression appeared to be made on John by 
these proceedings. He was too busily employed ia 
devising means for humiliating and holding up to ridi- 
cule the brickmaker, in companionship with the parson. 
The facts of the case soon reached the public, in a dis- 
torted shape, and the rumour spread that a public 
subscription was being made to defend the action ; and 
if lost, to pay the debt. In all the usual places of 
advertising, the brickmaker and the dauber with untem- 
pered mortar were mercilessly lampooned and satirised, 
while squibs and jokes of all kinds appeared at every 
corner as if by magic. 

Contrary to expectation, however, John waited upon 
Mr. Trusty. 

" Well,' Mr. John," said Mr. Trusty, " this is a very 
awkward affair." 

** It must be awkward, if a lawyer says so," replied 
John smartly, and rather indifferently, evidently to the 
annoyance of the lawyer. John, however, in a man- 
ner half bold and half respectful, continued, " It must 
be an awkward case when a parson goes to a brick- 
maker to help him in his difficulties : almost as bad as 
a lawyer going to a parson for legal advice." 

** Well, well, but are you acting in a more likely 
way to get yourself out of difficulty?" said Mr. 
Trusty pointedly. 
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** If I do get into difficulty, I shall have the plea- 
sure of not being alone. I shall not mind a little 
punishment myself, if I can have the enjoyment of 
seeing a supercilious dandy parson whipped into a little 
common sense." 

" But, young man, you are purchasing pleasure at a 
▼ery serious expense ; an expense that you will one 
day, I hope, think uncalled for. Let me remind yon, 
the pleasure and pain of which you talk are very dif- 
ferent ; the pleasure you seek is but frothy, mischievous 
folly — the effervescence, not always innocent, of the 
animal spirits ; while the punishment you risk is real, 
substantial loss. Were both confined to yourself, also, 
the case would be different. But it is not so. The 
consequences reach your friends, and will most certainly 
distress beyond measure your dearest relatives, and 
perhaps send ruin through your household." 

** Nay, nay, sir, — not so fast. I don't intend any- 
thing of the sort. Why you could not grieve me 
"worse, — ^you could not insult me more, than to insinuate 
that I would wish to punish my mother. I would dio 
l^^fore she should CQra© to harm." 

He turned his head to hide the tears that flushed in 
Ms eyes. 

" I am glad to perceive you have some feeling in 
your nature, and especially for your mother," said Mr. 
Trusty ; " and such a mother ! You owe WPT? tbaiV 
you can reckon up, to your mother. But how are you 
repaying her ? Why, every day, creating misery, to end 
ia ruin at last. Now, look soberly at your position. Lay 
on one side the excitement of the moment, and the 
cheers of your reckless companions, and consider your 
jeal interest. Your mother owes this man a hundred 
and sixty odd pounds, which she has no funds to meet. 
Since sending a letter a few days ago, you have exas- 
perated him with tantalising missives, and he has now 
«ent a writ, which must be answered in some way. 
The inoney must be paid at once, or steps taken. tA 
1)ring it to triaL If it comes into coutl, \io\« \)tL«ii^ \ 
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suppose you have no hope of withstanding the claim^ 
If you lose the case, the money with expenses will 
then have to be found. And will you have a better 
chance of finding it then than now ? While I am 
dealing so plainly with you, let me tell you that if thi» 
present bill could be met, there are others ready to be 
pressed for payment, which I see no means whatever 
of satisfying. Now I am called upon to serve you 
professionally, I wish to serve you really. But these 
are matters that lie directly in my path, over which I 
cannot get. If / am anxious about them, surely t/ou 
are» And I ask you, what is to be done ? I ask you. 
You know the cause of this difficulty. It lies not 
far off. O ! young man, you have been most industri- 
ously, for this last year or two, sowing the seeds of 
your ruin, and the fruits have ripened so fast, that you 
are likely to reap them before you are well out of your 
teens." 

This address, which was given with considerable' 
authority and feeling, told very sensibly on John, who- 
attempted no interruption from beginning to end. 

After Mr. Trusty had done, he paused, and silence 
continued some minutes. John broke it at last hv 
saying, in tempered tone. 

*' I think it is not so bad, Mr, Trusty. Ruin is not 
JO near." 

*' Can you find this money ? That is the question 
just now. Your mother cannot." 

There was another pause. 

*' We shall never stick fast for that," he resumed; 
** I have no doubt of borrowing the money of twenty 
persons, and twice over." 

"Very well; that will give at least temporary 
reUef." 

After a few business arrangements, John Wimbleton 
left the office with more sober thoughts than when he 
entered it. In mentally running over their business 
a&irs — an effect he had not made lately — he thought 
tkings were hardly so bad as Mr. Trusty had repre- 
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sented ; still he almost shuddered to think about them. 
He consoled himself, however, with the thought that 
the cash could at once be obtained from his friends^ 
when required ; and resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing that object. The " public '* 
in which he moved regarded him with looks of appro- 
bation ; his comrades cheered him as they met him on 
the way, shook him by the hand, clapped him on the 
shoulder, and cried '' bravo." The taverns were 
thronged; healths were enthusiastically drunk to the 
youth who had humbled the parson, and bid defiance 
to the gentry of the neighbourhood ; and offers of as- 
sistance came from every tongue as free as speech. 

Young Wimbleton would have been more than 
mortal almost to have remained unexhilarated. He felt 
himself surrounded by friends — friends that would 
part with their last penny before a hair of his head 
should be injured, either by parson or brickmaker. 
He felt as though he walked on high places, and 
looked down upon his wealthy opponents with a deter- 
mination to make them feel still more the littleness of 
their position. All this gave a stimulus to John's 
satirical powers, and roused him to further adventures. 

Still, this little affair with the lawyers must be go( 
over ; but it was only a small obstruction^ that could 
easily be moved out of the way ! 

Small as it appeared in moments of exhilaration, it 
became perplexingly magnified in trying to lay hold of* 
it. The object he sought receded on approaching it. 
The generosity of his friends consisted hitherto only of 
promises. With him lay the humiliating task of 
asking for the solid benefits he required, when giving, 
i^ould have made it unnecessary. He dropped a. 
slight hint to one of his companions, not doubting but 
that, like a spark thrown into combustible matter, it 
would blaze out in a volume of effective generosity. 
The blunt reply was, 
^ ** The brickmaker is a shabby beggar. I would not 
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give him a farthing ; not I," and turned hastily to more 
congenial conversation. 

To another John said, 

" What will be the best way, think you, of dealing 
^th this affair of Clayton's ? " 

*• 0, employ a first-rate lawyer. That's the way. 
Don't go to any of those pettifogging fellows. Trusty's 
your man. He's respectable, you know." And after 
largely expatiating on the wonders that a clever lawyer 
could do, bade him good morning. 

Another, whom he addressed more pointedly, said, 

•• Why, Wimbleton, to tell you the truth, the thing 
could not have happened at a worse time, for I have 
some money to raise, and where it is to come from is 
more than I can tell, though one doesn't want to talk 
about it. But you'll find plenty as '11 jump to help 
you to-night at the Jolly Trumpeter's." He gladly 
shelved the subject by entering upon an animated 
description of a new foot racer, that had just won a 
race against great odds. 

Another met his question with a laugh and a jeer. 

" Ah, ah, my boy, don't tell me about being short of 
money. I never saw you short of the needful yet. 
You are always the chap to stand treat. I wish I 
was as well off as you, old boy. Why, Wimbleton, I 
was just going to ask you to help a fellow out of a 
scrape with a few sovereigns. I'm blowed if I shan't 
be racked up, for I owe three or four shots, and the 
landlords won't wait any longer. You are the chap to 
help a fellow. There isn't one among all the lot of us 
as 'ud help a fellow like you, Wimbleton, though I 
«ay it." 

The plea of want and need seemed so to change 
hands during this short conversation, that John felt 
almost as much called upon to lend, as to boiroWy 
and was anxious either to change the subject or the 
company. 

The progress John made in the way of obtaining 
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help in his financial difficulty was so small, that he was 
filled with wonder ; other responses of a similar des- 
cription turned his wonder into discouragement, and 
his suspicions were excited that the boasted friendship 
was not real. But Mr Trusty had to be seen accord- 
ing to promise. To fulfil the promise seemed like 
going to give evidence against himself. He could not 
do that. The time of meeting was allowed to pass. 
Mr. Trusty sent for him more than once : but in 
vain. 

During these few anxious days, the subject lay heavy 

- on Mrs. Wimbleton's mind, and was the burden of her 

earnest prayers for light and strength. Nor was 

friend Samuel less concerned about the matter. To 

use his own homely language, he often told the Lord 

about it; and also offered to Mrs. Wimbleton such 

advice and consolation as he was able. She had 

several interviews with Mr. Trusty during the time. 

Neither of them had any faith in John's boast of either 

begging or borrowing the money ; so they were not 

• disappointed by his failure. With this expectation, 

Mr. Trusty had consulted the mortgagee of the Wim- 

ibleton property — for it had lately been mortgaged to 

' the extent which a cautious mortgagee likes to go, to 

pay off a large account foolishly contracted by John — 

and he was willing to venture the further amount now 

required on the property. This was done by the 

iavourable representations of Mr. Trusty, and on 

.account of the great respc-ct which the mortgagee had 

for Mrs. Wimbleton. 

Thus the blow was delayed, but not diverted. It 
"was but pushing the obligations of tho present on to 
ihe future, and that future soon to be there. The 
<<irisi8 must come. 

What effect this had upon John's conduct, must be 
left for another chapter to tell« 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SNARE OF THE FOWLEB AND THE GOSPEL-NET. 

" A slight, a single glance. 
And shot at random, often has brought home 
Sudden oonyiction." — ^Youkg. 

'* Sorely in rain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.*' — Solomoit; 

The conduct of man is a subject of ezbaustless study.. 
In every aspect it is confirmatory of the great truths 
involved in God's providence, or made known in the 
economy of grace. Yet the most diligent and devout 
student of human action is ever meeting Yirith difficul- 
ties both practical and metaphysical. Our will seems 
to be greatly ahead of our other mental faculties. 
It often asks for what they cannot give, and tyranni- 
cally punishes for non-compliance. The understand- 
ing might often take up the apostle's complaint, **To- 
will is present, but how to perform I know not." 

We are perplexed when we find instances of tha 
best instruction ending in folly, of the hopeful youth 
lapsing into aged depravity ; these results occurring 
frequently in the very teeth of argument and interest. 
Our great wonder is, that any rational being should 
so conspicuously and perseveringly seek his own. 
ruin. 

For the obligations due to an affectionate and judi-^ 
cious mother, and her pious training, John Wimbletoo- 
substituted the counsels and example of the compa- 
nions of his pleasure whom he knew to be ungodly 
men. The trial he made of their supposed friendship^ 
in his time of need, weakened his confidence in them,, 
and slightly checked his career. This, however, was- 
more felt than admitted by himself or observed by 
others. He would not for a moment, be divertedL 
from his course. His natural generosity and keenu 
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sense of honour, however misdirected, beguiled him 
into the belief that his companions were actuated by 
similar feelings : the edge of his disappointment was 
therefore soon blunted. 

When he understood that the money had been paid 
to Clayton, the thought of the affair being settled 
without his aid, mortified his dignity, as it appeared 
to affect both his integrity and his ability in Mr. 
Trusty's estimation. He could not help foreseeing 
also that his own supplies would necessarily be dimi- 
nished, notwithstanding the strong hold he had on 
his mother's affection, and the large control he gene- 
rally exercised over business affairs. A rapid train 
of tiiought of this nature made an impression; but 
did not, as might be supposed, lead him to alter his 
course, and seek by sobriety and industrious attention 
to re-establish his position. His youthful imagination 
pictured before him a brighter prospect. Baseless as 
the vision was, to him it appeared real, and his 
difficulties served only to stimulate his ingenuity, and 
to exercise and confirm his resolution to overcome 
every obstacle that lay in his way. 

He was not the only one within the sphere of his 
wayward fellowship that felt and feared the want of 
money. Gambling ventures and other expensive 
habits brought some of them to their wits' end. 
Their social positions and family connections gave 
them a standing to which they were not entitled, but 
•which they were anxious to keep, not for itself, but 
for its advantages and comforts. How to accomplish 
it was the subject of conversation in a nightly 
ramble. 

" There's plenty of money in the country, locked 
mpf of no use to anybody ; kept from them that want 
it. I'll have my share of it ; if I haven't, it's because 
I ean't get it," said one of them. 

^* That is just my mind," said another, who vir«a^ 
member of a religious family, but ^aa ^ ^Qt^j^v^poa^ 
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romance reader, and had lately been charmed with 
the perusal of the Newgate Calendar. " What is th& 
use being squeamish and fastidious about the way of 
getting it? Everybody tries to help himself in his 
own way. Bight and wrong are only arbitrary dis- 
tinctions, fixed by usage, and may be altered to suit 
circumstances. When all the world was Adam's, his 
son was his heir, and I shan't shrink from helping 
myself to my share when I can get the chance." 

" Agreed," said a third ; " I didn't think there was 
so much pluck in you. Do you know, I'm beforehand^ 
with you, and have done a little in that way. I 
cleverly emptied an old chap's pocket in a crowd, and^ 
havn't heard any noise about it. I like the fun of it^ 
and there's no difficulty when you get into the knack 
of it." 

" And where is the use of plaguing yourself with • 
work or business of any kind ; being at everybody's 
call and snub," resumed the second speaker, " when 
you can do without it ? Let them have work and 
confinement that like it. I won't. Why, those that 
are dexterous enough, live like gentlemen of the first 
quality. They've money for anything. I know it." 

The fourth was a clerk in a mercantile establish- 
ment, whose frequent absence from business, and 
divers reports of the company he kept, began to create 
suspicions in the mind of his employer. '* I like the 
notion of getting money easily and at once, for I'm 
out at the elbows," said he. ''I must have some 
cash directly, or else I shall have to walk ; I'm ahead 
of my accounts, and there'll be a row when our old 
Turk looks the books over. But I have a thought of 
doing the trick more snugly than you propose. I 
shall use pen and ink. But we must have Wimbleton 
in. Have you sounded him ? " 

"No," was the general answer. But each waS' 
confident of his co-operation, for that his funds were- 
ezhausted, was a fact known to them alL" 
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<' Hasn't be come out like a good chap with the 
ready," said one of them. " I never paid much shot 
when with him. 0, John will come in 1 He must 
raise the wind, or else he'll have to lower his 
flag ; and that won't digest very well on the boy^s 
stomach." 

" 0," said the clerk, ** I must link him into my 
scheme. He will be a right one. He can use both 
tongue and pen. I ^ay, could one of you get cash for 
a cheque ? It will be all right." \ 

The response was in the affirmative, for their hopes 
ran high, — so high that the execution of their dark 
designs appeared as easy as their conception. 

One of them took the first opportunity of feeling 
John's pulse. He found him unexpectedly slow in 
understanding the full villany of the proposal. Be- 
garding his companion with a sort of amazed concern, 
he shook his head in silence. At last he replied, — 

" I can do many things cleverly, I know ; but I 
have not turned my thoughts that way. I should 
be a bungler, I'm afraid. Besides, I can hardly con- 
descend to that mode of raising the wind yet." And 
with that they parted. 

Soon after, another pecuniary claim obtruded itself 
on John's notice ; one that was more personal than 
the brickmaker's account, and which he could not so 
easily evade. Some time before, he had bought a 
horse of superior breed, in a momentary fit of ambi- 
tious excitement The time of payment was now 
past, and though the amount might legally be de- 
manded of his mother, his pride would not allow that, 
even if she could have met it. But to pay it himself, 
was just as much out of the question. Then came 
the remembrance of the proposition of his comrades. 
But the deep conviction of right and wrong, in- 
wronght by early training, made him repel tho 
thought. He shuddered not only at the probablo 
degrading results of such a course of action,, but at 
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the nature of tbe snggestion. He prided himself in 
all his prodigality, of paying value for all he re- 
ceived ; nor did he ever dream in the future of any- 
thing like violation of this rule. Still the debt for 
the horse pressed upon his mind. He had ma4e 
ingenious apologies, and he must use the same means 
again for further postponement of the claim. 

Not long after this, a paper was shown to Jolm 
with the inquiry if that was his mother's signature ? 
In a moment the thought of foul play crossed his 
mind, and he said " Yes." It was a bill purporting 
to be drawn upon Mrs. Wimbleton by the young 
clerk's master for £10, and the signature was profes- 
sedly her acceptance. This instrument took the 
place of money which the clerk had received and 
appropriated, and John admitted the genuiness of the 
signature to save his friend. The explanation he got 
from the clerk to that effect was given in a jocular 
vein, but did not quite accord with John's notions of 
honour and honesty. 

Directly, outcries were raised of pockets being 
picked, hen-roosts robbed, petty shops broken open, 

- and the perpetration of other small thefts. Great 
efforts were made by the magistrates to discover the 

' offenders, and suspicion was very rife. Various 
fruitless attempts at searching — some of them unlikely 
and frivolous enough — exposed the officers to the 
ridicule of the loose part of the public. This in 
turn provoked a more rigorous inquiry, which was 
successful. Part of the conversation before narrated 
between some of John's pothouse associates had been 
overheard by a countryman as he was returning home 
by a foot-path which ran parallel with the road. He 
thought but little of what he heard at the time, but 
afterwards saw cause to connect it with the subse- 
quent robberies, and gave information to the police ; 
the house of the man who said he had " emptied the 

- old chap's pocket " was searched, and the purse found 
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witli most of the money in it. The purse was sworn 
to, and the robber convicted and punished. 

These events and the knowledge he possessed of the 
intentions of certain parties, made a deep impression 
upon John's mind, and forced upon him the considera- 
tion of his position He felt thoroughly ashamed of 
his connexions ; ashamed of possessing his beautiful 
horse for which he was unable to pay, and ashamed of 
other pressing claims. In spite of his courageous 
spirit, he was in great perplexity and distress of mind. 

It is not to be supposed that of all the rumours 
which agitated the public mind in Whatley, none 
affected the fame of young Wimbleton, or that Mrs. 
Wimbleton, old Samuel, and other religious friends, 
remained ignorant of them, or unconcerned. On 
the contrary, they were the subject of many serious 
conversations, and many fervent prayers. There was 
general sympathy felt for the sorrowing mother. It is 
true, some thought her too indulgent — others that she 
did not adapt herself to her son's peculiar disposition ; 
and others that she repulsed him with her religious 
appeals. But all else was put out of sight by the pre- 
valent wish for her peace, and the reform of her son : 
for, after all the mischief and the grief he had caused, 
there was a kindly respect for the lad in the public 
mind, and a wish for him to do better ; and on several 
occasions a number of members of the society simulta- 
neously offered up earnest supplications to the Father 
of spirits and the Qod of all grace, for the spendthrift's 
conversion. 

Heavily as John felt his mind oppressed, and vainly 
as he taxed his ingenuity for means of relief, the con- 
flict was kept to himself. He talked with his best 
friends but seldom, and his answers to questions bear- 
ing on his moral conduct, were evasive. This did not 
arise from sullenness of disposition, or from constitu- 
tional reserve, but from an innate abhorrence of degra- 
dation, and an elevated estimate of character. K^ 
would sooner bear his sorrows alone, m ^^^t^X., "Oaaja. 
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needlessly expose them to the sympathy of others. 
But with all his care, some signs of change in his views 
could not be hid from those who minutely observed his 
conduct. His visits to the alehouse were fewer and 
shorter. He was on less familiar terms with the asso- 
ciates he found there. His conduct was less frolic- 
some, extravagant, and frivolous. His attentions to 
the business became rather more direct and effec- 
tive. 

One day John Wimbleton called upon old Betty to 
engage her husband to do some little job for him. 

" Come in, Mr. John ; come in, and sit down ; my 
old man '11 be in directly," said Betty. 

'' No, no ; my shoes are dirty. I shall spoil your 
clean house, Betty." 

'* Not you, Mr. John : " and then, lowering her 
voice, and looking significantly in his face, she said, 
" My lad, I wish that was the worst dirt thou hast 
about thee. We'd soon have thee clean. I'd work as 
hard to scrub it off, as ever I did on my knees to clean 
this house floor." 

'* Nay, nay, now, Betty. What do you mean ? I 
hope you haven't invited me into your house to insult 



me. 



'* No, I'm sure I haven't, my lad. Insult you ? No. 
I'd do anything sooner than that, my lad. The Lord 
knows I would. I've prayed for you too often for that, 
John. And if I could see a change in you, — oh, I 
should shout a song of praise, and so would somebody 
else. Bless her; she's a loving soul, an'^s had a deal 
to bear. But a mother is a mother ; and nobody can 
tell how much a mother can bear ; and she doesn't 
know herself, till she tries." 

'* Betty, Betty, what nonsense is your tongue run- 
ning over now ? " said John, with affected surprise. 

*' Nay, nay, it's not nonsense. If you wouldn't be 
offended at my tongue, I should like it to tell you, 
that it's a deal better sense than you have been show- 
ing lately, though I say it." 
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*' So then you think I want a little of your sense, 
Betty, do you ? " 

" Please, Mr. John, now you mustn't take hold of 
my words. You know I never had any learning like 
you, and many more. 1 am but an ignorant old woman* 
But then I know a bit what's what. I can mostly find 
the best roads to places about where I live. I know 
if I want to get to London, and keep walking toward 
Scotland, I shall never get to London. Why, now, 
John, don't we all want to get to heaven ? and John, 
my lad, was it sense on you turning your back on the 
Sunday-school, where you could have teach ed where 
you had been taught; and turn your back on the 
chapel, and all those folks that are trying to get 
heaven ; and to keep company with a lot of hairbrained 
fellows, that would sooner do anybody harm than 
good, and who care but little either about this or the 
other world, so they can but have their will? Now 
was that sense, John ? " 

'* So, so, Betty. You are really making me a black, 
dirty character." 

" Nay, nay, begging your pardon, John. If you 
have a black and dirty character, you've made it your- 
self, not me. But when folks work and play, and sit 
down, and eat and drink with dirty people, in their 
dirty dwellings and business, ain't they sure to be 
dirty?" 

And then, turning to him with a look full of respect- 
ful affection, she said with a tenderness of tone and 
simplicity of manner that made the tear start in John's 
eye — 

•* Well, but if you are dirty, you needn't keep dirty. 
Bless the Lord ! you can be made clean, washed from 
all filthiness. The preacher talked all about it on 
Sunday night. The text was about a fountain being 
opened in the house of David. Oh ! it was a blessed 
iime. We sang a verse o'er in the prayer-meeting 
many a time — 
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" ' There ia a fountam filled with blood. 
Drawn from Immanuel's veins ; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood. 
Lose all their guilty stains/ 

"Ay, and there were several as went into the foun- 
tain, and were made clean. Oh ! it were a glorious 
time. I like such meetings as that. I wish you had 
been there." 

*' Why, do you think, Betty, if I had heen there, that 
I could have been made clean, so black as I am ? " 

" Do I think so ? " said Betty, with sparkling eyes, 
and a smile covering her whole face, ^* I do think so ! 
Nay, I am sure so. Why, as the hymn says, 

' His blood can make the foulest dean.' 

And I don't think after -all, as you're so big a sinner 
as many. No matter, we are all sinners big enough* 
But I don't care whether they are big or little sinners 
that come to Christ, he can save 'em." 

Here John, afraid to wait longer to see her husband, 
bade her good morning, and hurried away, evidently 
greatly disturbed in his feelings by her plain appeal. 

Betty sat musing on the scene that had ju3t trans- 
pired, so lost to everything around, that her knitting 
lay dormant on her knee. It was not long, however, 
before she set off to Mrs. Wimbleton's to make her ac- 
quainted with her views. Her visit was very accept- 
able, and cheered the widow's heart with brighter hope 
than she had lately entertained. Then in the fullness 
of her zeal Betty went to old Samuel, to tell him of her, 
revived hopes in John's behalf. 

" Can't you get him to the chapel on Sunday, think 
you, friend Grundy ? " asked Betty. 

<* I don't know, I have asked him so often. But I'll 
try. Let us see, who is planned for us ? " 

Why I think its a new beginner," said Betty. 
Ay, so it is," said Samuel, after looking at the 
plan. " But I'd forgot ; Mr. Breakdown is coming-^ 
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him that was here on Sunday night. The young man 
appointed requested him, and he has consented to 
come." 

" Praise the Lord ! " said Betty, lifting up hoth her 
hands. "It's the Lord's doing." 

It will not he supposed that old Sammy lost either 
time or opportunity in seeking to lay hold on the 
youth. He had a flickering hope in his hreast which 
now and then hlazed up hrightly, and then sank under 
a pressure of fear. When going to see one of the sick 
memhers of his class next morning, he caught a glimpse 
of John at a short distance hefore him, talking to one 
of the most respectahle, yet not the least dangerous of 
his companions. The good old man was in a dilemma 
as to how he should act. He was glad of the chance 
of seeing John, hut feared his company would make 
the chance worthless. Friend Grundy was, however, 
happily relieved hy the friends parting from each other 
before he came up to them. 

" Good morning, Mr. Grimdy ; you are stirring 
betime," said John, with a pleasant, cheery air, before 
the old man had well got up to him. *' You seem to 
be rather in a hurry. I should not be surprised if you 
were going in search of stray sheep, and to doctor the 
sick of your flock." 

*' Come, come, young man," returned Samuel, smil- 
uigt '* jou are rather close upon me : you seem to 
understand such matters. It is true there is often sick- 
ness among Christ's sheep. They are in danger of eat- 
ing poisonous food — roots of bitterness. They now 
and then get stung by the wily serpent, and bitten by 
the prowling wolf ; and sometimes get out of the fold, 
and lost. So that you see, my lad, there is plenty of 
work for those who are set to look after the flock." 

^' I should suppose, Mr. Grundy, you are a capital 
shepherd." 

" Well, thank the Lord he has done so much for me 
that I rejoice in being able to help his people and cause 
in any way. He pays me well as 1 go oiv.\ wcA'W^ 
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pay me for this morning's work in helping to heal lus 
people and find the straying sheep." 

*" I have no doubt but that you will both fi.nd and 
cure them if anybody can do that," said John. " But 
take care, Mr. Shepherd, when you have folded them 
that you keep them in the fold. For I can tell you 
you have some wayward sheep among your flock. 
They are often astray. But perhaps the fence is bad : 
or the feed is none of the best, eh ? So when you 
liave folded the sheep you are in search of, take care 
you use it well, and keep it safe." 

" I shall try my host, John, to mind these things. 
Though I haven't folded it yet, I hope to do so shortly. 
I am in the right direction. It's a valuable sheep, and 
it's one I've had some trouble with. But I shall 
succeed." 

** Beally you seem quite elated with your achieve- 
ment and prospects ! It must be a special case ? " 

" So it is ; and so you would think were I to tell 
you the whole affair. I may say, you have some know- 
ledge of the person." 

"Indeed! indeed!" said John, with an animated 
and inquiring look, mentioning several unlikely names, 
amusing himself with the impracticable nature of his 
suggestions, and with Samuel's perplexity. 

" Well well, as you've entered into the matter so 
heartily, you will see some of these days if I am not 
right ; for you do know the person. But I must see 
after my work — and I think you could help me in it if 
you would." 

" What, and be your shepherd dog, eh ? " 

" No, no, not so ; " replied Samuel. " I should 
think you remember the parable of the lost sheep ? " 

" Oh, yes," said John, ** very well." 

*' And how the neighbours of the man rejoiced with 
him when he had found the lost sheep ? " 

" Yes." 

•* That was a neighbourly act, wasn't it ? " 

*« It was." 
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" Very well, then I will tell you the name of the lost 
slieep I hope to find this morning, if you will promise 
io rejoice with me, when I have told you and I have 
found it ? " 

" Nay, nay, old boy, you are coming it rather too 
tight upon me, you are going to make me into a Me- 
thodist class-leader. No, no, I mustn't make such a 
blind bargain as that." 

" Why, sure, you won't run away from such a fair 
proposal as that, John ? " 

'* I am sure, old friend," taking Samuel blandly by 
the hand, " I would as soon rejoice with you as with 
any man living, and trust to your judgment as well ; 
though I assure you, old chap, you have made me very 
uneasy by your religion." 

" Thank you, John ; that will do," said Samuel ; 
and then, with a serious, earnest manner and look, 
continued : — " As Nathan said to David, * Thou art 
ihe man^ " 

There was a brief pause. 

"How? What are you meaning?" asked John, 
with alternately gay and grave looks. 

** I mean what I say. Thou art the man. Thou art 
the lost sheep I set out this morning to find ; and I 
have found thee ; and I have no doubt of soon folding 
thee with God's people. Come, now, rejoice with me. 
A bargain is a bargain." 

John was evidently thrown into confusion, and hardly 
knew what to say: the application was abrupt and 
unexpected, and withal so suited to his newly awak- 
ened thoughts. 

'* And 1 have something more to say to you. The 
Lord has sent me to invite you to the chapel on Sun- 
day morning next. We shall have a charming preacher, 
and I know you will like to hear him. No hesitation ; 
you said you could trust to my judgment. That is 
my request, and more, God's command." 

** Now how do you suppose I could go ?— except to 
frighten the people from the chapeV," 
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" Not SO ; they would be too pleased to see you for 
that." 

" To make them curse me for the silly injury I have 
done many of them." 

" Not so ; they will pray for you and bless you." 

When they parted, Samuel entertained strong hope 
that John Wimbleton would be at the chapel on the 
next Sunday. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE WONDERFUL CQNVEBSION. 
*' A word spoken in season, how good it is."— Soloxok. 

The interviews of young Wimbleton with old Betty 
and Samuel Grundy, put his mind into perplexity. For 
the last three or four years his course had been un- 
checked, and his purpose of self- enjoyment pursued 
with avidity as aimless and blind as youthful indiscre- 
tion could make it. He had listened to no voice but 
that of his own desire, ever changing ; and had no 
thoughts to spare to look backward, nor indeed to look 
forward beyond the objects that lay in his immediate 
view. Consequences and change of circumstances 
never came into his reckonings. He had a healthy, 
vigorous body ; a heart of courage and decision ; and a 
mind so full of contrivance and general ability, that he 
gloried in emergencies. Now an unacountable change 
came over his spirit. His duties and the claims of his 
position rose into view, and forced themselves on his 
attention. It is true the difficulties that had lately 
assailed him had produced no other effects than mor- 
tification, and the exercise of greater ingenuity to sur- 
mount them. Moral and religious thoughts had not 
through them found entrance. But the pointed, sim- 
ple, and authoritative utterances of Samuel, and the 
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affectionate entreaties of old Betty took hold of his 
strength, and reflections on the irreligious character of 
his conduct could not be withstood. 

But to think of going to a Methodist chap^ ! he who 
had not been for four years ; who had ridiculed religion 
as nothing but a bugbear to frighten the people, or a 
bauble to please its weak-minded votaries ; who had 
parodied its services, and sported with the imperfec- 
tions of professors in public-house company, — that was 
a step too great to be taken with the little light of truth 
and glimmering of hope that were arising in his soul. 

Yet the words, and tone, and looks of old Samuel, 
were continually present, not only in his day thoughts, 
but in his dreams, when the subject assumed terrific 
proportions and created fantastic scenes, in which the 
horse-dealer, the chapel-people, the parson, his mother, 
his old companions, old Samuel, powers of heaven and 
fiends of hell, were inextricably blended, working like 
a vast and complex mass of heterogeneous machinery, 
earnestly, vigorously, incessantly for the accomplish- 
ment of some great and mysterious purpose. 

His mother's quick eye. observed the increased seri- 
ousness in her son's manners. But such had been his 
manifest repugnance to hear a word from her upon his 
conduct, notwithstanding his equally manifest affection 
and cheerfulness in serving her in everything else, that 
she found it difficult to speak to him on soul matters, 
and was fain to be a silent yet prayerful spectator. 

The incipient change in John, and the expectation 
of his going to chapel on Sunday, could not be entirely 
hidden from the public, especially those more nearly 
connected with him. One or two of his companions 
obtained scent of the matter ; so that, as the time drew 
near, much speculation was afloat respecting him. 
John certainly saw less company during the latter part 
of the week, and this was noticed with discouragement 
at the Jolly Trumpeter. Yet those who chanced to 
fall into his company for the moment, hesitated to 
mention the reports they had heard ; ioi ^0M\i\.\& cAnatjl 
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preferred when the certainty that is probable is dis- 
tasteful. 

There were symptoms as Sunday morning approached 
that the congregation would be larger than usual. Not 
a few, who made no practice of going to Methodist 
chapels, determined to go just to know the truth, and 
see if the young scapegrace made his appearance 
there ; with some expectation of an adventure, — of 
the assumption of a new character merely for the 
amusement of the public at the expense of the " long- 
faced, whining saints,'' as John had delighted to call 
them ; and this opinion gained strength up to the very 
time of service. The society and regular worshippers, 
from better motives, made extra efforts to be present. 

The preacher was a thorough revivalist, and the im- 
pression made on the preirious Sunday gave hopes of 
further success in the word of conversion. 

John's mind became more and more uneasy. On 
the Sunday morning he was distressed : yet he 
kept it to himself. The recollection of his deter- 
mined and degrading opposition to religion and its 
professors, the thought of the ridicule of his old com- 
panions, and the wickedness of his heart before God, 
raised a terrible conflict within. But the workings of 
his mind could not be kept from the keenly observant 
and affectionate eye of his mother. She was obliged 
to see as though she did not see ; and old Samuel 
could find no fair opening for converse. *' I must 
leave him," said the old man, " in the Lord's hands 
entirely." Even old Betty tried her hands in vain, 
when he was going past her house on the Saturday ; 
he shook his head with serious look, and walked on. 

The question was, whether he should go in the 
morning or in the evening. He went secretly into a 
large out-building, as if to give scope to his thoughts 
without hindrance. " Not in the morning," something 
whispered. ** If you must go, stay till evening, when 
you will be less observed." For a moment he thought 
lie would ; then it appeared cowardly to run from light 
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to darkness, — to shun in the morning what he would 
do in the evening. " No/' he said to himself, lifting 
up his arm with energy, as if invoking the power of 
his whole manhood, " I am not going to be afraid of 
any man, rough or smooth ; I have honourably pro- 
mised in my own mind to go to that place to-day, and 
go I will this morning, if I don't go in the evening." 

Shortly after, an indescribably subtle process of 
thought stole insidiously in his mind : " Why take 
this public step for reformation ? If you intend alter- 
ing your course, do it in a less ostentatious way. 
•Why make yourself an object to be laughed at? 
Don't lead the way to retribution. Instead of show- 
ing valour, you will show cowardice in succumbing 
to the canting persuasions of enthusiasts, who want to 
make you a rallying point for their bowlings and 
hallelujahs : and to frighten you from a cheery, light- 
hearted chap, into a moping Methodist. If you are 
to change, change in an unobserved and respectable 
manner." 

This train of thought made him halt : but Samuel's 
conversation came to his recollection, especially the 
lost sheep, which he felt so irresistibly applicable to 
himself. " No," said he, " in the name of God I will 
go this morning, if all the road be lined with laugh- 
ing spectators, and the whole congregation turn their 
frown on me." 

" Who can describe tlie joys that rise 
Through all the courts of paradise, 
To see a prodigal return, 
To see an heir of glory bom ? " 

The hymn begilining thus, so suitable to John 
Wimbleton, opened the service that morning, and 
his presence, soon noticed, caused many of the 
people to hear for him more than for themselves. 
The touching sentiments of the poetry, expressed by 
one of the grand old tunes peculiar to English wor- 
ship, were sung with animatioix an4 g;c^^\, ^<^^Q^AsyoaS. 
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feeling. The prayer arose from the depths of peni- 
tence, but was pervaded with strong confidence in 
pardoning mercy. Great solemnity, and an over- 
powering sense of the Divine presence rested upon 
the whole assembly. 

In announcing the text the preacher said his mind 
had been drawn from the portion of Scripture on 
which his thought had rested, to the inspired repre- 
sentation of Ephraim's folly and repentance : — " I 
have surely heard Ephraim bemoaning himself thus : 
Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, as a 
bullock unaccustomed to the yoke; turn thou me, 
and I shall be turned : for thou art the Lord my 
God." The preacher opened out the meaning of the 
passage with great clearness, and then proceeded with 
equal force to apply it to the spiritual condition of 
man. It had a voice for all Ephraims, in all lands, 
and all times, and mercifully supplies language to 
express the complaints of the sin-stricken soul. With 
heightened pathos and tenderness the preacher con- 
tinued : 

** Is there a bemoaning Ephraim here, who has been 
trampling on the tenderest ties of virtuous life, and 
breaking loose from the commands of God, like a 
bullock unaccustomed to the yoke ; but whose writh- 
ings have spent themselves in vain attempts to get 
quite free from the yoke of a broken law ? Is the 
tamed soul acknowledging the chastising hand of the 
Lord, and bemoaning his waywardness, and in the 
agony of penitential sorrow offering up the prayer, 
* Turn thou me, and I shall be turned ; turn thou me, 
and I shall be turned ? * Is there in this congregation 
this morning such a subdued, broken-down Eph- 
raim ?'' 

The thrilling tones of the preacher suddenly ceased 
as if waiting a reply, which could only be an affirma- 
tive. But after a brief and breathless silence, he 
apoke in a lower yet distinct tone; '' The Lord has 
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heard this Epbraim bemoaning himself; he now hears 
him, and is waiting to turn the prodigal to a pardon- 
ing God, and wash his soul in Jesu's blood." 

Here the interest reached its culminating point : 
the pent-up feelings of God*s people could not be 
restrained, and " Glory," " Ilallelujah," and similar 
expressions broke from all parts of the congregation. 
John was overwhelmed with the view thus presented 
of his own portraiture, and his mind alternated be- 
tween hope and despair as the sermon proceeded. So 
absorbed was he in the mighty workings of his mind, 
that he was indifferent to every eye and voice but 
the preacher's. Tears plentifully bathed his cheeks, 
and the involuntary motion of his lips spoke the 
heavings of his heart in prayer. 

To complete and confirm the impression evidently 
produced on many in the congregation, the preacher 
turned to the hymn-book, and reproduced in one of 
"Wesley's glorious hymns the picture of the all- 
sufficiency of the Saviour with which he had con- 
cluded his discourse : 

" Plenteous He is in truth and grace," 

he read out with significant gesture, in that considerate 
method by which when hymn-books are scarce per- 
sons with weak memories while singing are enabled 
to catch the sense and retain the words ; and when 
the people had lustily and joyfully sung his single 
line proclaiming so great a truth, the voice of the 
preacher was again heard ringing in clear tones over 
their heads : 

'' He wills that all the &Ilen race 
Should turn, repent, and live ! " 

John, like many others, was without hymn-book, and, 
intent on remembering the words as they were given 
out, bent all his faculties to apprehend their connec- 
tion and meaning. Each portion came oviit ^^ ^ ^^&- 
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tinct revelation of Christian truth to his soul. It . 
penetrated his whole being. Then the line emphati- 
cally announced — 

" His PAEDONiNG grace for all is feee," 

awoke a burning longing for an experimental assa- 
ranee of such grace by which, as expressed in the 
words next read out, — 

" Transgression, sin, iniijuity, 
He freely doth forgive. 

The freeness and fullness of this grace was hardly 
felt more when the preacher next said — 

" Mercy he doth for thousands keep j " 

but when the couplet, 

" He goes and seeks the one lost sheep, 
iSid brings the wanderer home," 

sounded in John's ears, it brought to mind the strata- 
gem by which old Samuel Grundy had caused him to 
identify himself with the wandering sheep of the 
parable. The picture of his seeking, loving Saviour 
was uncontrollably blended with the features of his 
old friend, and he instinctively, for the first time, 
turned to look for him. Just as John caught a glimpse 
of the happy old man's face, gazing with unutterable 
tenderness upon him, the next line was given oat : 

" And eveet sonl that sheep might be : " 

the thought thrilled within him — " I may be — I am 
that sheep." His soul was instantly bowed within 
him in the spirit of prayer, though no words were 
formed in his mouth or even in his heart. But 
these were immediately supplied when the pre£U)her 
uttered — 

" Gome, then, my Lord, and rather ME ! 
My Jesus, quicUy come f" 
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John sank into his seat, convulsively hiding his face 
in his hands, repeating that prayer in his heart to 
the close of the service. 

The rumour that something was going off at the 
Methodist chapel, in which young Wimbleton was 
concerned, as has been intimated, drew several of his 
former companions and others " of the baser sort '' to 
the neighbourhood of the chapel. Several of the 
former were sprinkled about the congregation ; one 
or two only of the latter ventured just within the 
door. But these soon discovered that their hopes of 
being participators in the ** fun," as they chose to call 
it, were futile, and slowly walked off in a different 
mood with their companions. 

" If I*d stayed long in that place, I'd ha' been con- 
verted," said one. 

** I never thought preaching was that sort of thing," 
said another. '' It's enough to knock a man down 
without a blow." 

** I've a great mind to go again to-night," said one 
who had not hitherto spoken ; " and I would, but — - 
confound the drink ! — I pawned my coat and best 
waistcoat a month ago, and I've nothing decent to go 
in. But 1 think I shall go for all that ; for however 
unsightly I may be outside, I know I'm a great deal 
worse within." 

By an hasty arrangement made before service, the 
preacher went to dine with old friend Grundy. This 
was not because of superior accommodation, for in 
his humble cottage one apartment served the double 
purpose of dining and drawing-room ; nor could his 
table be supplied very luxuriously out of an income 
of but a few shillings a week. But Mrs. Wimbleton 
happening to become aware in time that the old man 
was likely to have a visitor for dinner, put an extra 
pudding into the oven and sent it, with a little pastry, 
to aid him in the entertainment of his guest. This 
was done so snugly and unexpectedly, th^t Siidx&xfi:^ 
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wsf reniere*! iDc:sp&l:>!e of mikixi;; remonBtruice or 
excuse. Tile dinner was in troth 99 liixiiTiolu tnit 
Mr. Breatdjwn ftli & Ihilr uDeasrles^t the good man 
bad drawn v>-> mTich npin his well-known scantj 
res'.'ur^es. and i-» that extent iniured himself Nor 
could be sa:i<fy his app-eti:e until he had pat into the 
old man's hand a piece of money. 

The clot a was s^-'areelr rem-rtved, when a rap wai 
on the dx>r : and before it o:uld be open bj any one 
witLin, the latoh was raised and in came old Betty. 

*• Bless the Lord ! * Jesns the conqnerer reigna,' ai 
the hymn says. He can soften hard bearta ; ay, if 
they be as hard as those big clay clods as I tried to 
break in the fallow field last snmmer. Hasn't it 
been a glorioas time this morning? Well, bnt we 
most make hav while the sun >hines. von know, sir. 
And a thought came into my head while I was eating 
my bit of dinner, and I couldn't stay to finish." 

** Well, what is it, sister?" asked the preacher. 

'' O, but that was a grand text. I never thought 
there had been such a text in all the Bible. If 8 
wonderful — wonderful ! " 

*' But what was the thought you wished to give nfl, 
sister ? " interposed the preacher. 

" Oh I Why — but did you ever see a sweeter con- 
gregation ? 1 don't think there was a dry eye in the 
chapel. It seemed as if we were all swimming 
together to heaven in the love of God. The Lord has 
fast hold of John Wimbleton's heart; I'm sure he 
has ; and I'm thinking if you could get him here this 
afternoon, it would be the very thing, What think 
you, Brother Grundy?" 

*• The very thing," replied Samuel. " I have had 
the same thought. I think he will come, and I will 
send for him. By the time he gets here, sir, we 
shall have leasure to see a neighbour who is on the 
verge of death, and anxiously seeking pardoning 
mercy," ' 
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" That will do," replied old Betty : and awajr 
slie went to finish her dinner, leaving many blessings 
behind. 

The message was sent to John Wimbleton, and 
accepted. The sick man was visited, and gave to tha' 
visitors before leaving him encouraging proof thaf 
he had obtained ** a good hope through grace : " and 
they had not been long returned to the cottage when 
John arrived. 

There was an evident alteration in John's manner 
and appearance. The awkward unwillingness and 
reserve in answering questions and accepting advice 
were gone. An opening had been made into the 
depths of his soul that morning which put an end to 
reserve ; and self-importance and all shame of man, 
from whatever cause, were laid in the dust. His ona 
inquiry, in child-like simplicity, was, " What must I 
do to be saved ? " In the perversity and darkness of 
his wicked and reckless course, all the prayers, ser- 
mons, and views of piety with which he had previ- 
ously been favoured were put out of sight and si- 
lenced ; now they were brought to mind, and rendered 
more poignant to his painful reflections of disobedience 
and sin. 

Mr. Breakdown was well qualified to be John's 
counsellor. Well informed, considerate, gentle in 
manner, yet open, faithful, and pointed, their natures 
were in many respects congenial, and they thus met 
on common ground at the mercy-seat. The young- 
man was the undisguised penitent sinner : there he 
had been brought in the morning. He saw Jesus, 
bat could not lay hold of his garment. He stood at 
the strait gate, but was unable to enter. He had!" 
come to the edge of the fountain, but dare not plunge 
in. His distress of mind was great, and his prayers 
ardent. All at once he turned to the preacher and 
said, — 

" Pray, sir, how is it that a poor fimnenc \^"b \si^>— 

1^ 
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80 vile, — ^when lie comoB seeking mercy throngh 
Christ alone, does not obtain it ? " 

"My dear friend/' replied tlie preacher, "there 
may be many reasons which I don't see, for such a 
delay. The Lord knows : and he perhaps sees obsta- 
cles of which you may not be aware. But it is your 
duty to ask perseveringly. He will give you light 
and strength. And remember, the Lord has knocked 
at your heart many years without success : and oaa 
you think it too much to wait a few hours ? ** 

" Excuse me, — and I pray the Lord to forgive me^** 
said the young man hastily. " But I was not think- 
ing he was unkind by withholding pardon from me 
for any length of time ; but the pith of my inquiry 
was, whether or not his mercy is clean gone for ever. 
That is my fear. My distress is great. I have sinned 
against God so outrageously^, that I deserve nothing 
but hell. But then you tell me Christ can save to 
the uttermost, even a sinner like me. And I think 
— ^I think I am willing. The Lord help me ! " 

" Your very difficulties furnish the sure ground of 
hope. The Lord hath smitten you, and he will heal 
you. Bemember the night is often darkest just before 
day. Satan is perhaps plying his utmost power, at 
he did with Christ in the garden. But let mo ask 
you, Can you give up every sin in your inmost soul? 
Do you believe that Christ can give you pardon and 
heaven ? Can you believe he can give it now ? Do 
you believe he saves you now ? *' 

" I can say truly I believe all except the last ; and 
that I would believe if I could." 

" But that cannot be left out. That act is the link 
in the chain that connects your soul with heaven. 
Oome, n)y friend, let us kneel down and pray 
abopt it." 

%T, Qrundy, who had been most attentively watch- 
ing their countenances and movements, and listening 
to the sayings of John in silence and in tears, first 
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engaged in prayer. The old man was drawn out 
beyond^ himself. The fervour and animation of youth 
came to the experience of age. Mr. Breakdown 
followed in all the confidence of success, taking hold 
ofy and pleading the most encouraging promises: 
leading the penitent to the Saviour in defiance of 
every obstacle. The heavenly unction was all-per- 
vading. The young man, in the fulness of his soul, 
broke out in intense supplication before the preacher 
bad ceased. His petition was but short, and of few 
words, but amazingly pithy and concentrated. There 
was a pause — a suspension of voice as if by concert, 
and yet it was not so. Diiectly, " glory," " praise," 
''hallelujah," was heard, louder and louder; then 
nothing but the sweet, musical, joyous utterances of 
John's soul, as from another person. It was the 
8iune person, but the stone was turned to flesh, and 
sorrow into joy. In a word, John was pardoned : 
bis heart was filled with the love of God, and an 
assurance of his favour. They rose from their knees 
to give God praise. But it was not in *' shouts," bat 
in "silent awe," and, as it were, in "the heaven 
of love." 

The time was delightfully spent till the hour of 
preaching, when all three went to the chapel with 
hearts full of praise, and enlarged expectations of the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the conversion of 
sinners. 

It was a new feeling this to John — ^the desire to 
bring sinners to Christ : and he feared to encourage 
ity lest he should be deemed presumptuous. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THORNS BY THE WAYSIDE. 

** He disappointeth the devices of the crafty, so that fhdr hands cannot 
perforin their enterprise.'*— Eliphaz. 

The wonder occasioned by clianges in men is often 
greater than that produced by changes in things. 

John Wimbleton's conversion was a prime mark of 
observation, around which, for a time, all the conver- 
sation in the neighbourhood revolved; and many 
conjectures were hazarded as to his future course. 

On one of the many pleasant foot- roads that radiate 
from Whatley, the day but one after John's conver- 
sion, the following dialogue occurred between two 
persons who happened to meet at a style. 

" Well, is not young Wimbleton's conversion a 
very remarkable affair ? I shall begin to think there 
is something more in religion than I have supposed.'' 

" I beg," said the other, ** you will not be too hasty 
in forming an opinion. You know very well his 
oapacity to perform a part ; and nothing in the world 
would please him better than to set himself up for a 
saint of the first water, just to puzzle the whole 
neighbourhood, and get the public laugh on his 
dupes." 

" His capabilities I admit," replied the first, " they 
are really great ; and on the use he has hitherto made 
of them I shall not dispute ; but they have little to 
do with this affair. It is well to be cautious. But 
you suspect where I believe. I have had a long con- 
versation with him. To say that he is a very dif- 
ferent person, is saying but little. His description 
of his views and feelings when, to use his own lan- 
guage, ' he was seeking salvation,' — ^when he ' obtcdned 
deliveranoe/ — and since, is powerful, graphic, and 
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fascinating beyond expression. His spirit seems 
pervaded by heavenly love ; and his conversion, so 
marked by truthfulness and simplicity, irresistibly 
lays hold of your convictions. 1 have many times 
laughed at Paul's expression, *a new creature:* 
■which both you and I thought so ridiculously anoma- 
lous ; but in that youth you have the great fact and 
the illustration." 

"You seem to be wonderfully impressed. We 
shall be hearing of you having burnt your capital 
library of philosophical freethinkers next. But wait 
a while, and another phase of John's character will 
appear. Don't you make a fool of yourself." 

" I have great misgivings that I have been making 
a fool of myself for some time, and feel ashamed of 
my past want of penetration ; but I have thoughts of 
changing characters. If there has been deception in 
the young man, it was while he was taking all man- 
ner of liberties with character, religion, heaven, and 
God. It was then he was acting ; now he is himself^ 
and that self a Christian. 1 have never, of course, 
mingled in his frolics, nor often been in his company ; 
but now I shall be glad of his fellowship, young as 
he is." ^ 

At this the other walked away, with a laugh and a 
shake of the head. 

It is easy to imagine with what satisfaction Mrs. 
"Wimbleton welcomed the change in her son. It 
affected every part ot his conduct, and gave his 
mother from day to day fresh cause for joy and praise 
to the Ood of all grace. He at once cut off sJl his 
companions, and forsook his old places of resort. His 
mother's fireside became the centre of his delights. 
The genial influence of religion falling on his natural, 
though hitherto blunted affection, toned it to the 
utmost tenderness. Her company and attractions, 
unknown before, and to minister to her comfort, was 
his every-day joy. Sobered down to b\x^\Tift«fe^«SL^\» 
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exertion for tbe means of living, he found a sphere of 
operation in keeping with his altered roles of action, 
and which required the exercise of all the prudence, 
wisdom, and moral courage he could summon to his 
aid. Dilapidations, waste, forfeited engagements 
losses, and provocations, like ghosts with hearse 
complainings, met him on every hand. But he 
looked forward with hope of success, and within 
himself, bj grace, for support. 

One evening, after posting the books, he sat for 
some time with his mother in the parlour, pensively 
silent. She noticed it, and said, — 

"John, my dear, you seem sad. What is the 
matter?" 

" I may say 1 am thoughtful, mother." 

" Yes, my dear, but thoughtfulness often brings 
sadness ; and it is sometimes necessary to check the 
course of our thoughts, lest they bring into the mind 
unprofitable wares." 

'* Ah, mother, but when the gate has been set wide 
open a length of time, for the free admission of all 
kinds of rubbish, it requires no small effort to 
close it. I have paved the way of sadness, and 
invited ruin." 

*' Well, my dear, by the mercy of our God ruin has 
not yet been permitted to come, and I trust it never 
will." 

'' But we shall have something to do, I fear, to 
meet engagements and carry on. What a fool I have 
been I If I were the only sufferer I should not 
mind." 

" Ah, but I should. Every sorrow is banished by 
the one joy of your conversion to God. If all other 
joys go, and that remain, I am happy." 

John forbore to push the subject further, out of 
deference to his mother's feelings, and turned to 
more cheerful topics. 

But he could not hide from himself the embarrass- 
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iBg circumstances in wbicb tbey were placed, nor the 
difficulties of extrication ; and the foolish transactions 
he had entered into without his mother^s knowledge, 
added hopelessness to his distress. He had studiously 
kept certain obligations from her knowledge before 
his conversion, and he was not the less anxious to do 
80 now ; but how to effect it remained yet undeter- 
mined. 

In less than a fortnight after he bad given bis heart 
to the Lord, he received the following brief letter : — 

'' Thursday Morning. 

" Sib, — The tune of payment of the money yon owe me is long 
past. I shall wait no longer. I suppose you have changed the 
meatre of your operations. No doubt you will play your part well 
among the simple saints, and dupe them out of as much money as 
will pay me, with aA much ease as you persuaded me to part wil^ 
zny horse. No more notice. On Monday next I have ^e money, or 
your mother a writ. 

"Yours, 

"J. Booty. 

"Mr. John Wimbleton." 

This mortifying note was just what might have been 
anticipated, considering the character of the author. 
Other claims, though not so large, might be expected 
to follow. The most vexing feature in Booty's account 
was that the demand was more than twice the value 
of the horse. But John had, in a fit of good-natured 
confidence, admitted the claim and made himself liable 
to pay. 

He felt bis position acutely ; could he have merged 
all interests in himself, he would have felt compara- 
tively at ease. But the course of things forbade it. 
In prayer, however, the first and last resort of the 
fjEdthful, he found comfort and strength ; and in its 
exercise, though earth was gloomy, heaven appeared 
bright. He felt that he had no right to complain. As 
Adam found outside of Eden a thorny world as a con- 
sequence of his sin, so he met with the natural fruits 
of bis previous transgressions. But he felt himself s^ 
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partaker of the same saving mercy. He had chosen 
the Lord for his portion, and had made his word and 
Spirit his guides, and he wonld patiently abide the 
result. 

While thas consoling himself, it occurred to his 
mind that he would go and see old Sammy Grundy. 
Not that he could expect pecuniary assistance from 
him, but, as a good man, of long Christian experience, 
his advice might be valuable. 

As soon as he had despatched the business of the 
day, he went, and met there Mr. Openmind, the most 
friendly of the two persons whose dialogue we have 
just recorded. 

Mr. Openmind's visit to Mr. Grundy preceded that 
of John by half-an-hour, and had reference to the very 
subjects which troubled the young convert. Samud 
was alone, with the Bible and Biirkitt's Notes spread 
upon the table before him, — and the Bible is not 
ashamed of its humble auxiliary, which aims at but a 
subordinate office in biblical studies, but has filled it 
well. Its language is plain, and its meaning is easily 
understood by the large class of local preachers of 
most denominations, with whom generally it is a 
&vourite. It is accused by the critical of inconsist« 
ency — of playing double with calvinistic and Armin- 
ian doctrines. That charge, however, need not be a 
source of anxiety to its admirers, inasmuch as its very 
inconsistency has harmlessly administered to its popu- 
larity. 

Samuel was surprised to see Mr. Openmind, and 
could not well imagine his obejct. He had no acquaint- 
ance with him ; indeed he was not considered a very 
social man. He was of some mark, as regards natural 
and acquired abilities, and had the reputation of a 
reader and thinker who unfortunately had fallen into 
deistical views of religion. He was seldom seen at 
the Methodist Chapel, except at Sunday-school anni- 
versaries ; at which seasons hostilities frequently 
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.cease : infidel and Christian alike meeting to promote 
educational interests on the widest utilitarian prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Openmind at once entered into familiar conver- 
sation with the old man, and soon came to John 
"Wimbleton's conversion. Samuel thought, " There, 
we are going to have war, and the blessed soul-saving 
t irork now going on is to be attacked : " and he in- 
'wardly prayed to the Lord to help him. 

*• And you think that the change in John is real ? " 

" I do, sir ; I do, sir,*' was Samuel's prompt reply, 
^' and a blessed changed it is." 

" Very true, if it holds." 

•* Holds I " replied Samuel. " I trust you are not 
going to make time a test of the quality of grace. If 
you build a house, it is built. If you cultivate a 
ield well, it is to be seen. But if you suflfer the 
house to fall for want of repairs, and the field to run 
out for want of attention, don't deny that there was 
a house and cultivated field. When pardoning mercy 
comes into the condemned penitent's heart, it tells its 
own tale and produces its own results. When a man 
who has been a child of wrath becomes a child of 
<3od, he will both know and show the change." 

** But you must admit that John was a most out- 
rageous character, and doubt may very fairly be 
•entertained about his conversion." 
. " Not a bit, sir. Not a bit of doubt in the case. 
We must not limit the power of God and the efficacy 
of the atonement. He can just as easy forgive the 
five-hundred as the fifty -pence debtor. What think 
you of Paul ? Was he not an outrageous character ? 
yet the reality of his conversion cannot very well be 
doubted. Why, sir, degrees of sinfulness are quite 
out of the question. The greatest sinner can be 
jsaved as easily as the least." 

" Thank you, Mr. Grundy. I am pleased with 
your observations. I am not come to dispute and t<^ 
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object to the Sdiptnre way of salvation. I tell yott, 
honestly, I am more of a belioYer than a doabter ; 
and this change in me is mainly owing to a lengthy 
conversation I had with John, a day or two after 
his conversion. But to the point which has brought 
me here to-night. I think you know a little of 
John's financial difficulties. There is one affair I am 
afraid will have a crushing influence upon him if it 
be not averted, and if I could afford him any help I 
should be glad to render it. I refer to the money he 
owes Booty." 

The entrance of John Wimbleton, without cere- 
mony, interrupted the conversation. All were 
greatly surprised at the tripple encounter, but the 
mutual pleasure was greater than the surprise. 

After a brief explanation, John was put in posses- 
sion of the conversation up to the time he entered 
the cottage, and Mr. Openmind proceeded. 

" Booty, you know, Mr. Wimbleton, is an avari- 
cious, weak-minded man. There is no dependence 
npon his word. He knows nothing of honour. Five 
pounds with him would turn the scale for the ruin or 
salvation of any man. He has been prompted by 
two individuals to take the most rigorous means to 
enforce payment of this bill, and he will no doubt 
do his best to comply, for reasons which he well un- 
derstands. The two persons are no friends of yours : 
Parson Dribble and Clayton the brickmaker ; both of 
whom I believe are doing their best to a^ravate the 
case and injure you. I have learnt this from his own 
lips, under no promise of secrecy : and I am so 
delighted with your change of conduct — I trust it 
may last — and so impressed with the means by whioh 
it has been brought about, that 1 could not rest with- 
out letting you know the whole affair." 

" Mine would be a strange heart if it did not feel 
Tery grateful for your kindness ; and I am not a little 
thankful that you are looking with a more favourable 
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eye upon that gospel whicli has called to the Saviour 
Buch a wretch as I have been. What to do in this 
Inatter I am not prepared to say. But your opinion 
of Booty is justified by a letter which 1 have this day 
received. Ah, sir, the way of transgressors is hard." 

" If you could by any means raise the money, it 
would be desirable. It is not in my power to assist 
in that way much, otherwise I should have pleasure 
in serving you," said Mr. Openmind. " But I must 
be going ; I shall perhaps see you again soon. Pray, 
Mr. Grundy, at what times are your Sunday services 
held ? Have you the same preacher on Sunday next 
as on Sunday week ?" 

** The services," replied Samuel, " are forenoon and 
evening. No, not the same preacher : but one I think 
you would like to hear." 

'* Excuse, me, Mr. Openmind," said John, " but if 
you have three minutes to spare, Mr. Grundy will 
implore God to bless us, and teach us how to do his 
iriU." 

The request was cheerfully complied with, and the 
<x>mpany broke up. 

Booty's bill was mach in John's mind, a subject 
both for prayer and for contrivance. He dreamed 
about it, and with no pleasing associations. The next 
loaoming he determined to see Booty, and try what he 
eould do with him. The distance was about two 
BiileSy and he reached his house about ten o'clock — 
iMt an early hour for rising, but too early for him. 
'The scene upon the premises was characteristic of the 
tean< There was a man in the stable-yard holding a 
horse by the halter, which he was returning as un- 
ftoond, and was waiting to deliver his message to the 
master. On a bench sat a man with a game cock in 
his armsy which he was showing and praising to the 
tyystanders, and which he wanted to sell to the master. 
Outside the yard was a man, moving slowly about, 
with a bulldog in a string : his hat coming almost ori^x 
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erei, » if to screea cue of thfim at lesst firom ni- 
apection; his dxhes indkated rougher uaage tlm 
most like to share ; his whole i^peannce rendered it 
difficult to say whether the man or the dog was htd 
adapted for the boll- ring. John went into the houe 
and foond one or two persons waiting, with whom he 
had had slight acquaintance, and who seemed shy at 
fadng him. Shortly, Booty made hia appearanoe^ 
half dressed, and only half awake. Slang compli- 
ments passed between him and the other two, the 
meaning and merit of which arose ont of the preceding 
night's spree. 

It was some time before John oonld gain hia ear; 
and then he said the matter was in his lawyer^s hands, 
and he conld not settle it. He should have a lot more 
money pat to it. He wasn't going to lie ont of his 
money, and be daped by any of the Methodist saints. 
He'd been pat ap to a thing or two by them as knew 
more about law than he did. John listened patiently, 
putting in a question and a serious observation now 
and then ; but finding him ignorantly and bmtishly 
determined to reject every arrangement, he left 
him, with a withering exposure of his conduct, and a 
powerful appeal to turn from the error of his ways. 

Before he reached home, his mother received a note 
from Mr. Dunstead, of a distressing character, which 
she showed John with tears. The pith of it ran thus :— 

" I advanoed yoa the last money, through Mr. Trosty, beyond ihs 
common limitd of each secnrity, m order to serve ^oa ; and noir I 
am credibly informed yoa are mtending to rob me in a most daii- 
destine manner. I give yoa notice to pay off the mortgage prompily, 
•or I shall as promptly take legal proceedings to secore my own 
interest." 

This put them both into consternation. There was 
a mystery they oould not fathom, which convinced 
them that some evil agencies had been at work. They 
aat in serions silence for some time, and the mother 
was the first to speak. 

'* Gome, my son, evil intentions don't always accom- 
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plisli evil. God can put a hook in the jaw of the 
monster, and the villainous fowler may be entangled 
in his own net. The Lord delivered Mordecai at the 
expense of Haman taking the place he had himself 
prepared. Though the spies thought of making Paul 
their prisoner, the Lord defeated their purpose ; and 
many of God's people, both poor Jtnd rich, have been 
wonderfully delivered from the machinations of evil, 
designing, and bloody men. Come John, dear, we 
won't be discouraged ; I have great confidence that 
the Lord will bring this hidden work of darkness ta 
light. I will go — or, will you? — and consult Mr. 
Trusty." 

" Well, mother, I think I will go, and spare you 
the trouble and uneasiness. I can fight it -through as 
well as you," said John, secretly intending at the 
same time to talk over Booty's matter with th& 
lawyer. 

John lost no time in going to Mr. Trusty's office. 
Mr. Trusty gave him a cordial welcome. 

" Well, Mr. John, what is your wish ? " said Mr. 
Trusty. 

" I have a wish, and can soon tell it, sir ; perhaps 
sooner than you can gratify it. For I fear there are 
more desires brought here, than gratifications taken 
away." 

" Most likely," said Mr Trusty; " and the reason 
is plain. Wishes and desires are often formed out of 
such poor materials, and so badly put together, as to 
be unworthy the gratifications sought in exchange. 
Still I hope you deal in a better commodity and will 
obtain a better price^ Mr. John." 

" 1 hope so too," replied John, and added with 
some little pleasantry, *' but I am afraid a lawyer's 
office is a rather expensive market house." 

" Well, but if I promise to be gentle in the tax I 
IaJ on, you will not hesitate to show your wares ; so^ 
if you please, let me hear your case." 
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John at once showed him Mr. Dunstead's notSi 
saying — 

" That will at once open out my business." 

Mr. Trusty read the note over more than once, 
thoughtfully, and evidently with surprise. After 
musing awhile, he said, — 

** I believe I have hold of the thread that will lead 
to the cause of this.'' 

At this point, one of the clerks entered, saying a 
gentleman wished to speak with Mr. Wimbleton. 
John stepped into the ante-room and found Mr. OpeiL* 
mind. He had obtained important information sinoe 
seeing John : and, anxious to serve him, had been to 
his home, learnt from his mother John's errand to 
Mr. Trusty, and, at her request, followed him. 
After a brief conversation, John invited Mr. Open- 
mind into Mr. Trusty's office. By a comparison of 
notes, it was clear that the lawyer and Mr. Openmind 
had hold of the same thread ; for the latter had been 
told by Booty that Mr. Dunstead's note had been 
written at the instigation of Parson Dribble. The 
whole matter was carefully considered, and the coa* 
sultation ended in Mr. Trusty engaging to see Mr. 
Dunstead. 

Mr. Trusty succeeded, earlier than he expected, in 
arranging an interview with that gentleman, and 
invited John and Mr. Openmind to be present. They 
had scarcely seated themselves when Mr. Dunstead 
arrived. 

" What is the matter on which you wish to consult 
me, Mr. Trusty ? " he asked with some hastiness of 
manner, at the same time casting a glance at the 
other two. 

" I believe," replied the lawyer, " that you have 
sent Mrs. Wimbleton a note, in which you state, ift 
very specific, and I may say, severe terms, your desire 
to be released £rom the mortgage you hold upon hep 
property.' 
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" Certainly, I have so written ; and I think with 
just reason/* replied Mr. Dunstead, 

" You will forgiva me, I am sure, Mr. Dunstead, if 
I suggest the possibility of your b^iug in error, and 
acting under a mistake," said Mr. Trusty. 

** That I am liable to err, and to be mistaken, is 
quite possible ; but I think in this particular case 
tiiere is every probability I am right. My informa- 
tion has the best authority. No, no, sir, I have had 
a detailed development of the injustice and ingratitude 
contemplated, and the whole design, as it has been 
laid before me, presents a picture of consummate 
villany." 

** I am sorry your convictions on the accuracy of 
your evidence are so strong. I am afraid I cannot 
take another step in the way of doubting it, without 
awaking an opposition that I should not like to 
meet." 

** Do you doubt my word, Mr. Trusty ? " 

'* Certainly not. But I may doubt some other 
peroon's word." 

"Then, of course, you doubt my judgment, 
respecting what I hear?" 

^* In that matter if I had slight misgivings, I find 
sheltfiF undw your former admissions. We lawyers 
ibink much depends on the way in which a case is 
put. For falsehood is truth till truth appears. And 
a negative truth has a poor chance with an affirmative 
Ue.'' 

"It seems, Mr. Trusty, by the direction and 
strength of your remarks, as if you knew my 
evidence^ and something more/' 

" Were I to admit that* Mr. Dunstead, it would 
not be an unpardonable assumption, for ^ lawyer,'^ 
said Mr. Trusty, smiling, 

** 0, no. But character, Mr. Trusty. I rely MjfQU 
character for my information/' 

*^ Yerj true, sir. But obftiaotdry likQ coosoienfii^iv 
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is neither an uniyersal, nor an absolute guide. Clia- 
racter will bear confidence to any extent; but doubts 
will soon test its strength. And in ibis case 
character will carry your confidence^ but it will not 
carry my dovhts, I know it is hazardous to suspect 
character, when arrayed in black gown or lawn 
sleeves. But you know, sir, that corruption has found 
its way into the heart of the purest officialism, and 
the most plausible exterior has often failed to hide 
moral delinquency." 

** Come, come, Mr. Trusty, you are reasoning from 
possibility to probability with haste, and bringing an 
absolute rule to a particular case." 

" Well, sir, here is a particular case before us ; and 
we must not accept it from general law. I think it a 
bad case, and doubt your ability to prove it good." 

" Mr. Trusty, you know I am no bigot. What 
have you got to say ? " 

" I have to say, that I believe the whole case is a 
malicious fabrication, got up to ruin Mrs. Wimbleton, 
and especially her son; and from a quarter thafe 
makes the act tenfold more despicable. What do you 
say, Mr. Openmind ? " turning to that gentleman. 

*' My knowledge of the parties concerned, and 
their practices, leads me to confirm your statement. 
Booty told me yesterday, as a piece of news, which 
he thought would please me, that he, and Clayton, 
and the parson, intended to upset them, and drive 
them out of the place." 

" But why," inquired Mr. Dunstead, " should they 
think of doing this ? " 

" The reason cannot be a good one. I dare say it 
finds some sanction from the reckless conduct of Mr. 
Wimbleton lately, and the undue liberties he has 
taken with the parson's position and doings. But I 
am happy in being able to say, that a great change for 
the better has taken place in the young man's conduct. - 
That, I think, should have told upon Mr. Dribble, 
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and led him to forgive the past. But it seems to me, 
and to others, that John*s reformation has but in- 
creased his reverence's hostility." 

" Well, certainly, Mr. Dribble has made to me some 
serious charges against John ; especially that, besides 
having declared his purpose of injuring him, he has 
given proofs of an insane state of mind, and of a reli- 
gious frenzy, that is taking hold of many others. 
There are other statements also, which I am not at 
liberty just now to repeat," said Mr. Dunstead. 

" It may be known to you, Mr. Dunstead, that my 
predilections have never been in favour of reXgion in 
hardly any of its forms or secticms. Indeed, I have 
been a secret, if not an open, infidel. But I find it 
no degradation to say, that my convictions have beeu 
wonderfully changed by conversation with Mr. Wim- 
bleton, and another good old man of the same com- 
munity, lately. Allow me to say, sir, you will do 
well to give your public countenance to a cause like 
this, BO productive of good order and family comfort; 
and to discourage the vile attempts, as in this case, 
made to oppose it. My testimony I hope will com- 
mend itself to your candour." There was silence for 
some time, when Mr. Trusty said, 

" Mr. Dunstead, I am satisfied you have been mis- 
informed. There is a villainous conspiracy to ruin 
character.' ' 

" Well, I confess my case seems not so good as I 
had thought it. 1 will look into it. I cannot stay 
longer now." 

** Will you excuse another word, Mr. Dunstead ? " 
said Mr. Openmind. " Of this Booty, who is, well 
known to be a profligate man, Mr. Wirableton bought 
a horse some time ago, when they were too intimate. 
He is now pressing for immediate payment. Mr. 
Wimbleton, I am sorry to say, is unable to meet his 
excessive demand. Yet he is determined to have tV\A 
money. Now I am not sure tkat \\^ c^xi \v\s}C^ 
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recover all that he asks for, if indeed anything. This 
is another part of the same conspiracy. I mention 
this as it may come under your notice while investi- 
gating the other matters. But we shall talk the 
matter over with Mr. Trusty." 

Mr. Dunstead withdrew, after some kindly expres- 
sions to John, on the alteration for the better which 
had taken place in his conduct, and hopes of its con- 
tinuance. 

During the entire consultation, John kept silence, 
thinking it better so to do ; at the same time his heart 
was filled with gratitude for the kindness manifested 
in his behalf, from quarters he had least expected. 

The whole affair was then thoroughly canvassed 
with Mr. Trusty, who expressed great hopes of serv- 
ing the interests of the Wimbletons, and proposed 
seeing Mr. Dunstead again as soon as possible. His 
success the following letter will show : — 

" Springfield Honse. 

"Dear Sie, — I write in haste to say that I have gone thoroughly 
into the question of Mrs. Wimbleton's mortgage/ and I am ashamed 
to acknowledge that I have been grossly imposed upon. I cannot 
state particulars now, but you may let Mrs. W. know, I shall not 
disturb anything ; she may rest at ease. I have also seen Booty. 
He is a base fellow ; he cannot recover a fiEirthing. I am so mudb 
pleased with what I hear about the young man, that if tiiere be any 
other pressing claims against him, which he is unable to meei^ yoa 
may meet them in my name. I am about making considerable im- 
provements at Springfield, but I shall not ffeel disposed to have any 
Idrther transaction with Clayton, bat shall give all possible enoon- 
ragement to the young man in the way of business. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" tf. Dunstead. 

« To Titus Trusty, Esq." 

This result gave great joy to the Wimbletons and 
all their frien Is. Old Betty was almost frantic with 
joy. She knew the Lord would hear prayer, and he 
had heard her prayer. ** Oh," said she, exultingly, 
"** the Lord is aUove rich men, and lawyers, and par- 
sons, and rogues. To tell you my mind, 1 shall not 
he sorry if Squire Dunstead never buys another brick 
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of Clayton. It would serve him right to be forced to 
make bricks without straw a bit, as the children of 
Israel did in Egypt." 



CHAPTER VII. 

*• Ye are the temple of the living God."— Paul. 
" This is not your rest."— Micah. 

Believed from immediate fear of financial embarrass- 
ment, cheerfulness and hope were diffused through 
the household of the Wimbletons. John's earlier 
business habits returned, and were now combined 
with greater experience and powers of observation. 
His application was most energetic and unceasing. 
Every department felt it. Notwithstanding the 
general predilections in favour of the name and the 
old established business, the connection had dwindled 
down to a mere shadow of what once it had been. 
This had to be again extended safely and securely, 
while orders in hand were attended to with prompti- 
tude and courtesy. Every department of the busi- 
ness, the materials, and the workmen had to be 
passed under continual review ; and John was very 
apt and successful, for he had mental ability, physical 
strength, health, activity, and prepossessing address. 
The apostle had not a more faithful follower of his 
injunction, *' be diligent in business; " nor was John 
unmindful of the other part, " fervent in spirit." As 
a consequence, the Wimbletons soon took their wonted 
lead in the trade. Happy and at ease in his own 
soul, a holy and benign influence pervaded the sphere 
in which he moved. The society also was greatly 
benefitted by his conversion ; and the chief friends 
soon thought John capable of ministering in holy 
things to the edification of others, and urged him to 
the exercise of his gifts in every way. "ft-Va o^\i ^^'^- 
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the hope thai is in toq.'^ Xct lo widi Ji^in. A Teiy 
sboct time wms saScient to suisfr a person that he 
was not onlj expert in his calling, hot that he was 
working oat his sooFs stlvation. Tet in this there 
was nothing forced and nnnatnral ; no attempt at pa- 
rade ; no hursts of denunciation against sinners, oUed 
with a sense of personal sanctitv. His pi^j did not 
repel the sinner's approach, hat was refreshing as the 
Toice of friendship falling on the ear of distress. No 
doaht his candid and anostentatious way of letting the 
grace of Grod he seen in him, contribated to his snc- 
cess in the palpit, and not anlikely operated favour- 
ably upon his secalar interests. 

In Mr. Donstead's extensive improvements at 
Springfield House, the brick and stone department of 
the work fell to John's share, as Mr. Dunstead had 
intimated to Mr. Trusty. John's pulpit labours at 
the same time attracted Mr. Dunstead's attention, and 
notwithstanding his Church and State principles, and 
bis position in society, he went to the Methodist 
chapel to hear him. 

One day Mr. Dunstead, accompanied by the Eev. 
Mr. Surplice, was walking round the premises, and 
inspecting the improvements. They came to where 
John was superintending an important portion of the 
work. After observing the procedure with fixed 
attention, the parson, addressin^r John, said, 

" That appears to be a difficult piece of workman- 
shipi both in design and execution; but done with 
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taste, it will be a test of ability. I tbink nothing is 
more diflScult to perform, or looks better when done, 
than a first-rate piece of arcbiteciure." 

" I agree with you, sir, in the main," said John, 
respectfully ; " and we might extend the thought, 
which no doubt is present to your own mind, to the 
spiritual building, the temple of the Lord, of which 
the apostle speaks, and which we are all concerned in 
building." 

•* Oh, yes," said the parson, " certainly ; ecclesias- 
tical architecture is a more diflScult branch of the art 
than the secular. I wish there was more attention 
paid to the structure and decoration of our cathedrals 
and churches. Our church is a poor place." 

John looked aside, amazed at the answer, and 
that he had been misunderstood ; but he further ex- 
plained, — - 

'* Excuse me, sir, I referred to the raising of that 
building of which the apostle speaks, when he says, 
*Ye are the temple of the living God,' in which 
' he dwells,' to the building up of a true Christian 
character. That is a difficult work, sir, but trans- 
cend emtly beautiful when done according to our 
Divine architect's direction." 

" Yes, I am aware you may give the subject that 
turn," said the parson, a little contemptuously.* 

" Oh, sir, that is the plain meaning of the words," 
replied John. 

** It may be so. But a knowledge of the original 
language, and that ability for Scripture exposition 
which a priestly training gives, can only decide that 
point" said Mr. Surplice; and he continued, with an 
air of kindly caution, — "curiosity and enthusiasm 
may do much, but, young man, you may get out of 
your depth. It is out of your line of business, 
xieave those things to those who have been educated, 
and set apart by the church, for that purpose.'' 
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John turned to bim with a fixed and pensive look, 
and said, 

" Sir, I am grieved to hear such sentiments from 
a person who occuies the place of a leader and watch- 
man to the people. This is the Christian's daily 
work, in which he is instructed by the word and 
Spirit. I assure you, sir, it is quite in my line of 
business. Having founded my hope of heaven on 
Jesus Christ, * the chief corner stone,* it is as much 
my everyday business to build up my Christian cha- 
racter, till the top stone is brought on with the shouts 
of Grace, grace unto it, as it is for me to attend to 
this structure.'* 

Mr. Surplice took out his watch, and without 
replying to John's observation, walked away. 

Mr. Dunstead had listened attentively, but had not 
said a word. As they were walking on, he ob- 
served, — 

" That young man is no fool, Mr. Surplice." 

'* Certainly not ; he is too clever. That is one of 
the drawbacks to bright talents. Such adventurers in 
religious discovery generally become *wise above 
what is written.' You see plainly enough that he is 
an enthusiast — a most dangerous character in reli* 
gious society." 

" I believe he preaches," said Mr. Dunstead. 

" Preaches I A. mechanic, a bricklayer, preaching, 
without college training, ordination, or dispensation 
from any bishop I What can be more impious than 
for such a man to take upon him the holy office of the 
ministry? It was that sort of fanaticism in the 
Boundheads and Puritans, and such like, that occa- 
sioned all the disturbances, both before and after the 
Commonwoalth." 

<' I think he is among the Methodists," interjected 
Mr. Dunstead. 

" Most likely," replied the parson, sharply. " It 
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is the modern hot-bed of fanaticism. John WesleJ 
may have been of some use to the poor of the land, 
but he has woefully weakened that deference for the 
clergy and the church which must exist in all well- 
ordered society. The result of his religious move- 
ment' is to multiply sects, and show by comparison, 
the inefficiency of the Church of England, as well as 
to divest the clergy of their high and ancient dignity." 

" Still, Mr. Surplice," said Mr. Dunstead, " I cannot 
but think good has been done by such people, and by 
such means. And in that young man's case, the 
change of character is wonderful. From what I hear, 
he is very useful to others.'* 

'* Yes, and he might be useful, if he would put him- 
self under proper direction. But for him to take upon 
himself to give spiritual advice to the people is com- 
mitting the sin of Uzzah, who, unbidden, laid his hand 
upon the ark to keep it from falling." 

Here they parted : the parson mortified. that his 
opinion should have been at all questioned by a young 
man and a bricklayer I Moreover, he thought Mr. 
Dunstead had not afforded him the support which he 
had a right to expect. 

Mr. Dunstead for awhile brooded over the subject 
in perplexity. He did not like to condemn all who 
chose to attend a chapel, yet he leaned with tolerable 
composure himself on the bosom of mother church, 
and did not trouble himself much about either the 
characters or teachings of the clergy. 

Mr. Trueman, the new superintendent, had been 
but a short time in the Whatley circuit, when a Mrs. 
Fairfield, who had been in the habit of hearing him 
in his previous circuit, paid a visit of some weeks to 
Mr. Dunstead. Delighted again to enjoy the sound 
and healthy ministrations of Mr. Trueman, she invited 
Miss Dunstead to accompany her to the Methodist 
chapel. 

Though Miss Dunstead at first went out of comiglv- 
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xnent to Mrs. Fairfield, she continued to attend for 
her own benefit. She became seriously concerned 
about the welfare of her soul, and longed for Chris- 
tian converse. She had no hope of instruction from 
Mr. Surplice. She had ventured once to open her 
mind to him a little, but found more hindrance than 
help. He told her that the notion of a spiritual 
change was a wild fancy, only entertained by the 
vulgar and the enthusiastic, and cautioned her against 
receiving the opinions of such people, recommending 
her to get into mirthful company, and to banish 
serious thought. She turned from him as from a 
physician who had not the " balm of Gilead/* which 
was the desire of her heart. 

Once she heard John preach in the place of the 
superintendent. Struck with his intelligence and 
manifest piety, she contrived, in company with Mrs. 
Fairfield, to draw him into conversation, while super- 
intending the workmen on her father*s grounds. 
One of Mr. Dunstead's gardeners also had been 
brought to repentance, and joined the society. A 
variety of circumstances thus tended to interest Miss 
Dunrtead in the Methodist people and worship, and 
to enlighten her upon the all -important subject of 
personal salvation. 

Mr. Dunstead knew none of these circumstances, 
with the exception of his daughter having been to the 
chapel once or twice with Mrs. Fairfield, which, out 
of natural courtesy to a visitor, he countenanced ; but 
now that Mrs. Fairfield was gone, he expected his 
daughter's attendance there to cease. 

Miss Dunstead*s serious turn of mind soon became 
known to the friends at Whatley, who endeavoured to 
foster her good impressions, and aid her in carrying 
out her convictions. In her peculiar position there 
were no open and direct opportunities of personal in- 
tercourse with her ; but incidentally much became 
known of her religious and mental anxieties, and much 
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was done in the way of sympathy and encouragement. 
Mr. Trueman, the superintendent, to whom she had 
been introduced by Mrs. Fairfield, wrote her a very 
kind and instructive letter, in which he laid open 
her duty to God and her parent, in a very clear, cau- 
tious, and prayerful manner, which, while it strength- 
ened her resolution to give her heart fully to the 
Lord, disposed her to hear her father's opposition 
with meekness and filial affection. She occasionally 
had a few words with John Wimbleton when at the 
house on business with her fdther ; and the gardener 
was not slow in speaking to her according to his 
ability, of the workings of the Spirit. But she felt 
the force of many drawbacks arising from her social 
position, hemmed in by adverse influences, and shut 
out from aids congenial to her mind. 

The morning call of two ladies, Mrs. Gingham and 
Miss Flippit, unexpectedly tested the strength of her 
new principles for the first time. They had scarcely 
entered the drawing room, when Mrs. Gingham 
caught sight of the comer of a book that was nearly 
covered by the needlework Miss Dunstead had just 
put down. 

" What have you got here, Miss Dunstead ? " 
moving towards the book. '^ I am sure it is some- 
thing new. I like a book that will charm away the 
dullness of this moping life." 

" Then," said Miss Dunstead, holding it closed in 
her hand, "this is the book for you. It is really 
charming. You are led by the writer's graphic and 
flowing style into the sunny regions of fairyland." 

" What can it be ? Is it in the circulating 
library ? " said Mrs. Gingham, excitedly. ** Do let 
me see it.'* 

" If you have not seen the book," replied Miss 
Dunstead, still keeping possession of it, " there is a 
rich treat in reserve for you. I have read descrip- 
tions of the heathen Elysium, of sylvan ^hadss^^ 
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perennial springs, the bowety walks and groves, and 
songs of Parnassus, the soothing, enchanting strains 
of the sea nymphs, and I don't know what ; but for 
sublimity and beauty of language, and richness of 
matter, this book I think exceeds them all." 

" Why, Miss Dunstead, where did you get the 
book?" interposed Miss Flippit, at the same time 
gazing at it as though she would look through th0 
cover. " Just tell us the title." 

" Now you are romancing, Miss Dunstead," said 
Mrs. Gingham. 

" Ah, that she is," laughed out Miss Flippit 
" Now, are you not? " 

" I assure you, 1 am speaking sober prose ; and so 
far as you believe I am a judge of language, and 
understand what pleases me, you may rely on y^hai I 
say about this book," said Miss Dunstead, looking 
seriously but pleasantly upon them. 

** Well, then, let us see it," cried both ladies at 
once, pressing around Miss Dunstead, as though they 
would take it by storm. 

** Stay one moment," said Miss Dunstead, *' and 
hear me. I have not quite read it through ; and I 
must finish before I part with it ; and then you shall 
have it — either of you first, as you can agree." 

** I can have it first, Mrs. Gingham," said Miss 
Flippit, " for I read fast, and soon get through a 
book. You know I don't read all, nor half of it, 
seldom. I pick out the nice funny bits, and leave 
out the dull lor those that like to pore over 
them." 

" Well, but dear, you know you are going up to 
town immediately. I shall have done with it before 
you return." 

"Then I must submit," said Miss Flippit; "but 
oh, I shall think about it all the time I am away." 

Then there was a mutual and determined request 
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on the part of the two ladies to look into the book, 
and just scan the drift of the writer. 

" You must, dear Miss Dunstead oblige us so fsir," 
said Mrs. Gingham. 

*' Now,' ladies, I should prefer not seeing it myself, 
if I were in your place, till I could have a full op- 
portunity of plunging into it. But I will not deny 
you that pleasure." 

" Thank you, thank you,'* they both exclaimed 
almost at the top of their voices, so joyous were they 
in expectation. She handed to them tbe book, which 
they both laid hold of at once, and with heads close 
together, opened it for inspection. 

" ' The Saint's Rest,'— no, ' Tbe Saint's everlasting 
Best.' I suppose it is a novel ?" said one. 

" You are sure it is," said the other. 

'* But it is rather a queer subject for one, is it 
not ? " interrogated Mrs. Gingham. 

" Yery, I think," was the reply. 

" Baxter, — Baxter, — Richard Baxter? — I don't 
remember any work by that writer in any of the 
libraries." 

" Nor I," said Miss Flippit. 

'* Miss Dunstead, dear, is it an old work ? " at^last 
inquired Mrs. Gingham. 

*• It has been printed some time ; I don't remember 
how long," said Miss Dunstead, marking well their 
lowering tone of voice and flow of spirits. 

They skimmed over the preface, then the contents, 
with abating eagerness. 

** * The nature of heavenly rest ' — * The pleasures 
of contemplating this rest.' — Why, he was a 
preacher I " said one. 

** Nay," said the other, " a preacher could not write 
a good novel." 

'* Why not," was the prompt reply. " You forget 
Dean Swift, and many others who wrote very capital 
fanny things." After a little more turning over the 
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leaves, Mrs. Gingham exclaimed, looking Miss Dan- 
stead in the face, 

" Why, this is no novel 1 " 

" I did not say it was," said Miss Dunstead. " I 
hope you don't think every good and interesting 
work must he a romance or a novel. You know 
what is sometimes said, < that facts are stranger than 
fiction.'" 

" It is really only a religious hook, and published 
many a year ago,'* said Miss Flippit. 

" Well, my dear," said Miss Dunstead, " that can- 
not prove the book to be uninteresting." 

By this time the disappointment was complete, and 
resulted in a silent pause. The two ladies could not 
but feel themselves in a ridiculous position, and 
whether to pass it over with cold indifference, or 
laugh it off as a joke, was for some minutes a matter 
of perplexity 1 Mrs. Gingham broke silence. 

" Now, do you mean to say, that you have had all 
the pleasure you have expressed, iu reading this book, 
Miss Dunstead ? " 

'* Certainly." 

" Indeed I I could not have supposed any young 
lady of your attainments would have found pleasure 
in such a book." 

" I am not surprised at the wonder you express. I 
believe I should have had the same views, a year ago, 
as you have^ I never looked on religion as anything 
likely to give pleasure, but rather as a system enjoin- 
ing severe and unwelcome duties, interfering with 
the hilarities of life, and therefore containing nothing 
to invite investigation ; for I was in ignorance of the 
truth. But God in his mercy has enlightened my 
mind to see my ignorance, my wants, and where and 
how to get them supplied. I have read the scriptures, 
you may be sure, — very attentively, — and I am not 
ashamed to say, with prayer and with great profit. 
This sweet book has just fallen into my hands, and 
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Ob, with what relish have I devoured its contents. 
It seems to be the very thing 1 wanted. But don't 
mistake me, Mrs. Gingham. I am not religious. 
That is, I have not religion. I think. But I am 
seeking for it. If I had but the leelings, and assur- 
ance of God's favour and heaven, which this book 
describes, then I should be happy." 

" I love you, dear, for your pure intention and 
desire to be good," said Mrs. Gingham. " But you 
are mistaking the matter altogether. You are seek- 
ing for what you cannot get. It is your good heart 
that is leading you into all this anxiety. You know, 
my dear, you were always a good girl. You have 
been very dutiful to your parents, and you devotedly 
attended your mother in her last moments : and you 
know she gave you her blessiug ; and you have been 
to church very regularly. Now don't try to be 
righteous overmuch. My dear, you are good 
enough." . 

" You must be mistaken, Mrs. Gingham," said 
Miss Dunstead. 

" No, no, dear, she is not mistaken," interposed 
Miss Flippit. ** You were always demure and orderly, 
more than any young lady of our acquaintance. 
"Why, we used to joke you for being pious," con- 
tinued Miss Flippit laughing, "and now you want 
to be something more." 

•* But it was OTily a joke, my dear," said Miss 
Dunstead, thoughtfully. 

** But what will pa think ? — does he know about 
this saintly whim which you have taken ? " said Mrs. 
Gingham. 

*• Pa knows that I went to the Methodist chapel 
with Mrs. Fairfield to hear Mr. Trueman, her 
friend." 

" You went to the Methodist chapel I " exclaimed 
Mrs Gingham, *' and Mr. Dunstead knew and allowed 
it! Bless me there is no end to wonders. The 
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world is sorely coming to an end. And conid you 
feel comfortable in a Methodist chapel, my dear ? " 

" Why, Mrs. Gingham, so far as place is concerned, 
it is the only spot where I ever found true comfort 
Bat you know it is not the place that is the chief 
point of interest. I heard the gospel preached there, 
and that is what I never heard in oar chnrch." 

Miss Dunstead was interrupted by the abrupt ap- 
pearance of her father. 

'' Ah, ladies ; good morning 1 and when is the ball 
to be ? " said Mr. Dunstead, in a very animated 
manner. 

" I am not sure that the time is £xed yet/' replied 
Mrs Gingham. 

** Mr. Tabbut said he thought it would be a month 
on Thursday," said Miss Flippit. 

" Be it when it may, 1 suppose there is to be a 
brilliant display," said Mr. Dunstead. *' What say 
you, Miss Flippit, — will you be my partner? " 

" 0, Mr. Dunstead I Now would you go and throw 
Mr. Lupin into hysterics, and break a most tender 
engagement?" said Mrs. Gingham. 

** « », fie, Mrs. Gingham, to talk so. I dance with 
Mr. Lupin ? Not I, indeed. I am not going to take 
the refuse of another's picking," and Miss Flippit, 
with a toss of the head, pouted her lip. 

" Well, but. Miss Flippit, have you heard of the 
dresses of the Miss Phantoms ? They are to be most 
superb. And the jewellery and stones most splendid 
and magnificent. I understand Miss Tawdry is much 
annoyed at the thought of being outdone in display 
at the ball this time." 

" ! I am glad of that," exclaimed Miss Flippit, 
clapping her hands and laughing. " I am glad she is 
likely to be thrown into the shade. 0, she must be 
the sun, — the queen, to be sure. But Miss Dunstead, 
dear, you have not shown me your dresses, nor told 
me in what character you intend to appear." 
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"No, I ha-ve heard nothing about that part. But 
I suppose she is busy in secret. She means to sur- 
prise you all," said Mr. Dunstead, with a look of 
affection, shaded with slight anxiety. " But I expect 
my sister, Perewig, in a few days, and she will assist 
in putting things in proper trim." 

Mr« Dunstead was called out, and the ladies also 
took their departure; though not until, after Miss 
Dunstead had parted with them, Mrs Gingham had 
stepped back, and whispered most eeirnestly in her 
ear — 

" Now, my dear, let us have no more of this reli- 
gious nonsense." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FOLLY OF THE WISE, AND THE WISDOM OF 

THE SIMPLE. 

" Fain would ahe ask the parish priest to prove, 
Her title certain to the joys above." — Ckabbe. 

" Now my dear, what is your reason for adopting 
these singular notions about religion?" said Mr. 
Dunstead, to his daughter, as they sat together in the 
back parlour one forenoon. ** I am sure you have 
the good sense to know that you are acting in a very 
inconsistent and undutiful manner, by shunning 
society, and assuming such a dull religious air. My 
dear child, do you wish to lower me in the estimation 
of my friends ? Are they to understand that I have 
any sympathy with your notions of prayer, and that 
our family are such sinners as to need to seek for 
pardon at a dissenting chapel — a Methodist chapel — 
as if that were better than going to church ? My 
dear, I must have an end put to this matter. I love 
you, but my love must not degenerate into a foolish 
compliance with your whims." 
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All this was said with the natural dignity and self- 
command for which Mr. Dnnstead was distinguished. 
His daughter listened with a throbbing heart, and 
when she attempted to speak, bnrst into tears. At 
length she said — 

'* My dear best of fathers, my heart would break 
if I thought you doubted my love. If I do grieve 
you, it is because I cannot do violence to my convic- 
tions. Please don't frown on me, dear father ; don't 
speak to me as you do to those who disobey you. 
Poor dear mother is gone, and I cannot go to her for 
counsel. Father, love me for my mother's sake. I 
think my mother would not have been angry with 



me. 



"My dear Eliza," said the father, with strong 
emotion, " I do love you for your mother's sake. But 
don't grieve me without a cause. Throw aside these 
new notions, and be yourself again. You know the 
ball will be in a fortnight, and what excuse can I 
make for your absence, that will not affect my repu- 
lation ? Come, promise me that you will go, and be 
as usual." 

" Why, father, at the last ball I saw very much that 
made me uneasy, and my mind was not then so 
enlightened as it is now, to see the folly and danger 
of sinful amusements. The forthcoming ball, I fear, 
will not be less objectionable. How can I go, with 
my clear and strong convictions that I should be sin- 
ning against God ? My dear father, do you wish me 
to go in defiance of mj conscience ? Cannot your 
love allow so much liberty ? " 

'* The misdoings of other people will not be charged 
to your account," said the father, somewhat sternly. 

•* 1 fear I should be implicated in the reckoning. 
But why should I go to a place of merriment with a 
heart full of sorrow, and a conscience lashed by scor- 
pions the wliile, for taking pleasure with those who 
scoff at religion?" 
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The entrance of Mr. Surplice at this moment inter- 
rupted the conyersation. 

" Mr. Surplice/' said the father, ** I have been 
holding a short conversation with my daughter, on 
some saintly crotchets she has lately adopted, which 
greatly annoy me. I will leave her in your hands, 
trusting that she will pay proper respect to your 
office, and be guided by your advice." Mr. Dunstead 
then withdrew. 

** 1 am sorry, Miss Dunstead, that you should think 
it necessary to be so very religious," said Mr. Sur- 
plice. 

" I should have supposed, sir, that that would have 
given you pleasure." 

" But the attention that you are giving to religion 
is more than is required, or conducive to your com- 
fort." 

" Indeed 1 We are exhorted to give all diligence 
to secure the graces of the Spirit, and to make our 
calling and election sure." 

" Well, but you must not take Scripture literally ; 
it is full of hyperbole and exaggerated language." 

" If so, then a large portion of Scripture is hyper- 
bole, and exaggeration. You can scarcely turn over 
a page in the sacred book, without observing pro- 
mises, cautions, and exhortations expressed in such 
language. Do you think, sir, the Lord does not mean 
what He says, on such a subject ? His words must 
be true and without deception," said Miss Dunstead, 
with earnest manner, 

" My dear Miss Dunstead, I acknowledge your 
great accomplishments, but I am bound to say you 
don't sufficiently understand those parts of Scripture 
over which you have been lately poring so much. It 
requires an especial training." 

" 1 think, sir, with all deference to your position, 
it is not so. I must believe that every man with the 
Scriptures in his hand may find his way to heaven/' 

It 
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" You fall into the common mistake of supposing 
that the maintenance of your Christian character de- 
pends upon your own continuous action. From this 
mistake springs your anxiety, and, excuse me, your 
enthusiasm.*' 

" I am not sure that I quite understand you, sir ; 
but this I gather, that when a person has become a 
Christian, he need not be very particular how he 
lives. Is that what you mean ? " 

" Exactly so." 

" But what are we to do with all those passages in 
which we are commanded to pray without ceasing ; to 
watch, to resist temptation, to walk in the Spirit, and 
to live in the Spirit ? " 

" You are fastidious. I give the same answer as 
before,'* said Mr. Surplice. 

" Then you admit that sinners must become Chris- 
tians in order to get to heaven." 

*' Certainly 1 do, and that is the point to which I 
wish to direct your attention. Miss Dunstead, yon 
were properly baptized, as prescribed by the church, 
I suppose ? " 

" I believe so." 

*• Well, I am happy to say there is no doubt about 
it ; the record is in the church register ; that is deci- 
sive. Yery well, thus you are taught in holy Scrip- 
ture, that by sprinkling water upon you, by the hand 
of Christ's minister, in the ordinance of baptism, you 
were regenerated, made a * child of God,' an ' heir,* 
hereafter to be, in virtue of that ordinance, *an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.' That is the 
clear meaning' of the baptismal ordinance." 

" But then I was incapable of knowing anything 
about it." 

" Well, it was done for you ; just as God sent His 
only son into the world for you, without your know- 
ledge." 

'* And so this change, involving my eternal interest. 
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took place twenty years ago, and I was ignorant 
of it." 

" The parish register furnislies the requisite infor- 
mation." 

** Suppose the parish books destroyed, what then ? 
Monstrous I " 

" You are captious, Miss Dunstead. God can pro- 
vide against such contingencies." 

Miss Dunstead paused in thoughtful silence for 
some moments, apparently stunned by the bold enun- 
ciation of such unscriptural opinions ; and the parson 
seemed quite as willing to pause. At length she 
said, 

*• I am no casuist, Mr. Surplice. I have not until 
a few months back thought about the teachings of the 
Prayer Book. Do you really believe that I was 
regenerated in baptism ? " 

" Certainly I do. The words plainly bear that 
sense." 

*' I cannot deny that. But I dispute both the 
words and the sense, as being unscriptural." 

** Then you call in question the doctrine of the 
Common Prayer Book ? " 

" Yes." 

'* Then I cannot go on with you. It would be the 
height of folly for me to question the authority of 
the church for one moment — a church that has been 
the bulwark of the true religion in England for three 
hundred years, and will be — in defiance of all the 
sohismatical sects that may rise up against it. The 
Saviour said, * The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.' '* 

" But he did not say that of the Church of Eng- 
land, because it was not then in existence." 

" He said it to the apostles, and we are in the suc- 



cession." 



" But the Komish priests stand before you in the 
line of succession." 
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" Well, we do not reject everything in the Bomish 
Church. We have the same family face, only ours 
was washed at the time of the Reformation." 

" I am glad you have the candour to acknowledge 
the relationship, for Bomanism is taught almost as 
plainly in the Prayer Book, as in the Bomish Bitual." 

** Let me remind you," said the parson, with some 
eagerness, ** that though there are many clergymen 
who find fault with the sacraments, yet they continue 
to administer them. This is a proof that their dis- 
like does not much affect their consciences, otherwise 
they would leave the church at once, like the Non- 
conformists of two hundred years ago.*' 

" My sponsors engaged, that I should ' renounce the 
devil and all his works, the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world, and keep God's holy will and 
commandments, and walk in the same all the days of 
my life.' Now, this engagement no earthly being 
could perform. I am shocked to think that these 
sponsors, pledged themselves that I should grow up 
free from all these vices. I am sure that they have 
never even recognised the obligation, and surely this 
ordinance is a very frail foundation on which to 
build my hope of heaven." 

" The ahuse of an ordinance is no argument against 
its ttse." 

" Granted. But if it have no use, then there can 
be no abuse. If the church has presumed to frame 
an ordinance that appoints man to a work which 
God alone can do, the obligation becomes null and 
void." 

" Have you no respect for the authority of the 
church, in these matters ? " asked Mr. Surplice, with 
disturbed looks, taking a turn round the room. 

" Excuse me, sir, if I should appear egotistical in 
my reply. The work of salvation is personal, be- 
tween God and the individual ; so I have found it, sir. 
When I heard preaching in the Methodist chapel, I 
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was quite astonished. The preacher might have had 
another Bihle, and belonged to another dispensation. 
I soon found that I had no part or lot in the matter. 
My heart was not right, I needed not the washing of 
water, but the washing of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost. 1 could not rest with- 
out experiencing that change which 1 saw constituted 
the Christian; I read the word of God with prayer; 
and I am glad, sir, to be able to say, through faith 
in Christ, that I do enjoy a sweet assurance of the 
Divine favour. Not baptismal legen oration, priestly 
ceremonies, and godfathers and godmothers, but the 
regeneration of the Holy Ghost." 

** I must bid you good morning. Miss Dunstead." 

" I was just going to say, sir, what a blessed thing 
it is to have the Gospel fully preached, and as fully 
received. I am afraid, sir, we are as deeply in the 
shade in our church, as they seem quite in the sun- 
shine at the Methodist chapel." 

" You will excuse me, Miss Dunstead, but I must 
bid you good morning," said Mr. Surplice, taking 
a hurried leave, glad to escape from a conflict, every 
move in which made more sure his defeat. 

Before he had fairly cleared the premises, he fell 
in with Mr. Dunstead. 

" Well, sir, how have you succeeded in your reli- 
gious parley ? 1 hope you have brought my daughter 
to reason and to repentance." 

" I have not quite accomplished that, I found a 
little more difficulty than I had expected." 

*' Indeed; I am sorry for that,** said the father. 

** Her great fault is want of reverence for the 
church. She really presumes to bring into question 
everything pertaining to the priestly office and the 
sacraments, as in the common affairs of life, forgetting 
that the church is a Divine institution. But I shall 
Bee further. I hope it will not come to the bishop's 
ears." 
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'* Is it likely ? " 

" He will be in the neighbourhood soon." 

" Indeed 1 His grace should not know that any 
one of my family is tainted with heterodoxy." 

" Well, Mr. Dunstead, we must use the legitimate 
influence of our positions, and if that shouhl prove 
ineffectual, decisive measures must be considered, 
sir." 

" Certainly, certainly" returned Mr. Dunstead, 
warmly. ** I shall make an end of this nonsense." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE MESSENGER AND HIS REWARD. 

*' The labourer is -worthy of his hire." — ^The Saviour. 

The shirts which Mary Worthy was making on old 
Betty's pop-visit to her mother, as referred to in the 
first chapter of this story, have been long finished. 
Certain people, who have a peculiar aptitude for dis- 
coveries of this sort, got it into their heads that 
there weus some special intimacy between John Wim- 
bleton and her. Mary certainly had a respect foy 
John, which prying people might easily interpret to 
mean love. The looks she at times cast on him, not 
when preaching, nor at prayer-meetings, but in more 
select company, when she could gaze upon him at 
ease, and unobserved, were very expressive. The 
whole sunlight of her soul of love, streamed through 
that gaze. 

There cannot be much doubt, therefore, that she 
found gratification in doing work for John Wimble- 
ton ; and it camp naturally enough to her from his 
mother, whose other engagements filled her hands 
sufi&ciently. 

Old Sammy Grundy was getting into a poor way. 
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Through life he ha^d been a man of small means — a 
shoemaker — and the maintenance of a rather large 
and ailing family absorbed all his means as they 
arose; they sometimes failed even to meet all the 
claims of necessity. To get into debt, without a fair 
prospect of paying, was as abhorrent to his feeling 
and principles as a workhouse or a prison. He had 
been a widower a number of years ; his children had 
all been called away by death save one, and she was 
struggling with poverty at a distance from him. A 
young granddaughter kept the old man's house. He 
had maintained through life a high character for 
probity and punctuality. His word was a sufficient 
guarantee for the fulfilment of any engagement. His 
past character was his license to look any man in the 
face. But to sustain it, he had been put to many a 
shift, and had endured privations known only to him- 
self and to God. Loss of sight, bodily weakness and 
infirmity, further reduced his means of living, and 
the contest between want and supply became severe. 
But his real condition was hardly suspected, even by 
some of his friends : like many industrious, saving, 
clean, poor people, who are anxious to keep a re- 
spectable position, who are thought to be well off, and 
to need no help ; while others, with twice the income, 
are extravagant and dirty, and are continually, by 
unworthy and disreputable manoeuvres, trying to live 
on public charity. On these matters, Mr. Trueman, 
■who thought he saw through the innocent mask of 
his poverty, determined to have some talk. 

It happened that while Samuel was sitting chatting 
"with old Nancy one morning, Mr. Trueman made his 
appearance, and received a cordial greeting. 

" I hardly expected to see you so early," said 
Samuel. 

" I want to see several of the members. There is 
something rather atwist among them, and I think a 
•word or two from me may be of some use, and L 
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may get an opportunity of seeing them by going 
early." 

'' It is a pity there should be anything amiss,** 
said Samuel ; '' but I am thankful you are so thought- 
ful as to endeavour to remove it. I am sure a true 
pastor cannot perform all the duties of his office in 
the pulpit, and 1 am the more bold in saying that, 
sir, because I think it is agreeable to both your 
opinions and practice." 

" Certainly it is, Brother Grundy. Ever since the 
Lord called me into the work of the ministry, I have 
held pastoral visitation to be co-important with pulpit 
duties. When I have sown the seed in the pulpit I 
like to see how it is growing among the congregation, 
and to aid it by personal efforts. I give my views 
in the sermon as to the uses and operations of the 
truth I am delivering, and I want to see the results, 
and also to correct myself, if in any instance there is 
a more excellent way of reaching the conscience of 
sinners, or directing the conduct of believers. And 
in this way, friend Grundy, I often receive more than 
I give. I get many a leading thought for a sermon, 
and many an illustration, fresh and striking. I often 
see developments of human character not otherwise 
to be observed, and am able to mark, in private 
Christian life, the sustaining power of the grace of 
God. A preacher who confines his labours to the 
pulpit, scarcely sees one-half the world in which he 



moves." 



** My heart has been pained, many a time,'* said 
Samuel, ** at the prevalent neglect of this duty. 
Ministers are found in the houses of the well-to-do, 
enjoying the social meal, talking about good and bad 
sermons, preachers, and circuits, while, perhaps, 
"within a hundred yards of the spot, a poor believer 
in Christ is languishing upon the bed of death, and 
needing the consolation of Christian prayer and 
advice. No wonder that preachers fail of success. 
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and fail to gain the affection of the people. ' A man 
that hath friends must show himself friendly.' A 
man of moderate talents, with a soul of love, and 
feet that find their way into the houses of the people, 
with an open hand, a friendly look, and a ready word 
of Christian recognition, will succeed far better than 
one who concentrates all his powers to produce mere 
pulpit effect." 

While this conversation was going on, Nancy 
slipped out of the house unobserved, and hurried to 
old Betty's, to give her the welcome information, that 
the superintendent had called in. Hardly any ordi- 
nary news could give more pleasure to old Betty. 

" Bless the dear man," exclaimed Betty, lifting up 
both hands — her usual mode of telegraphing to 
others her own feelings of mystery, wonderment, or 
joy — " who'd have thought it ? — were you pretty 
straight like ? — but no matter ; he might be a poor 
man, he's so homely. And, Nancy, what is he called 
about? What is he talking about? I know it's 
about good for somebody, eh, Nancy. I wonder how 
they're going on at Springfield. Bless the dear lass. 
To think that her own flesh and blood should perse- 
cute her for serving Godl Ah, Mr. Trueman '11 
know all about it, won't he, Nanny ? " 

But Nanny had disappeared, for all this had been 
thought aloud by Betty, as in a great bustle she had 
washed her face, and adjusted her hair and cap. 
Taking out of the dresser drawer a clean apron, she 
quickly threw it round her, tying the strings as she 
went, strictly chargin-- her granddaughter not to 
leave the house till her return. 

"Well, sister, how are you to-day?" said Mr. 
Trueman, as Betty entered. 

** Thank you, sir, I am very well for an old 
woman." 

" Ay, and you are wonderfully active for your 
years," replied Mr. Trueman. 
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" The mind helps the old body, sir. It seems the 
youngest of the two, sir. The Lord often fills my 
soul so full of love, that it makes me active and light 
as a feather. But we are doing nicely here, sir. 
First one and then another is leaving sin, and joining 
us. I really wonder all the sinners in the place isn't 
converted, such sermons and prayers as we have. I 
•wonder — but it*s not my business, to be sure, though 
one likes to hear how things are going on." 

** What is that ? what were you going to say ? " 
said Mr. Trueman. 

" Ah, it's wonderful," continued Betty, hardly 
heeding the question, " it*s wonderful how the grace 
of God finds its way into gentlefolk's hearts. Who 
would have thought that religion could have got into 
such a fine house as Mr. Dunstead'sl Poor, dear 
girl. It was a blessed thing that John Wimbleton 
ever went to work at Springfield house. Bat it's 
hard for one's own flesh and blood to persecute one 
for serving the Lord. And that Parson Surplice has 
been pretending to catechise Miss Dunstead about 
religion. Why if he was stripped of his black and 
white gowns, and brought out of that pulpit, and from 
them big books he reads in every Sunday, he'd just 
talk as silly about religion as Nioodemus did, —ay^ 
and sillier, because he thinks he is so wise. What 
poor creatures of preachers they send from them 
college places to be sure I And for all that I 
shouldn't wonder if that poor tool hasn't more money 
than all our preachers in three or four circuits. I'm 
sure potatoes and salt's too good for such like as him. 
Whatever would become of this country if it wasn't 
for Methodist preachers I " 

Betty would have gone on much longer, but Mr. 
Trueman interposed. 

"I am in hopes, Betty, that this opposition will 
turn out to the furtherance of the gospel. The 
parson's attempts to convince Miss Dunstead of her 
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errors, have very much confirmed her views and 
strengthened her resolutions to carry them out." 

** Praise the Lord," exclaimed the old woman. 
" And so she was a match for him, was she ? Ah, 
he's nothing without his gowns and books, I'm sure. 
I don't believe many of those college parsons can do 
much better. No, no, sir, give me good old Methodist 
preaching : Parliament should turn the whole lot of 
them out, and send to our Conference for men of the 
right sort to fill their places." 

Some indications of uneasiness in Mr. Trueman 
here caught Betty's attention — as if he were desirous 
of bringing his visit to a close ; and fearing to lose 
the opportunity of gaining information, she said, — 

•* 1 hope Miss Dunstead is well, sir. I have been 
wondering if she be at home, or if she would stay 
there. Do you think she would, Mr. Trueman ? " 

" I hardly know what to say to that question, and 
I am glad there is no present necessity to find an 
answer to it, for a letter from Mrs. Fairfield informs 
me that Miss Ihinstead is now under her roof." 

*' Did you ever hear the like," exclaimed Nanny 
and Betty both in a breath. 

" Bless the Lord," added Betty; " He's delivered 
her out of the lion's den, and he will deliver her out 
of all her troubles, I'm sure. How did it happen, 
8ir. 

Mr. Trueman repeated to his earnest and simple- 
minded hearers the substance of the letter he had 
received from Mr. Fairfield, and which was as 
follows : — 



€t 



Dear Sie, — ^You will be surprised to learn that Miss Dunstead 
18 with me. The causes of her coming were quite unexpected and 
oraite uncontrived, and therefore we are disposed to call them provi- 
dential. She was very unwell, and as I had obtained her £a.ther's 
cxmsent to a visit, she requested the fiivour of fulfilling my desire. 
Her exercises of mind, no doubt, had tended to produce her illness, 
and made her anxious to see me. Her father hesitated ; for he had 
vowed that nothing but death or severe affliction should excuse her. 
But as the ball was put off for a short time, and as her aunt wqa 
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expected at Springfield, and he thought also the change of air and 
place might be beneficial to her health, he oonsented : and so sheis 
nere. I asimre yon the change in her spiritual state is delightfbl : 
I have seldom seen more striking and conTindng evidences of a 
work of grace than in her. She is very happy in the love of God, 
and her ccmversation and tone of Christian experience have done me 
a world of good. 

^ As to the fatore, I don't know what can be done. To the ball 
her father means her to go; and when his will is fixed, it is like an 
immovable rock, and she is equally bent on not going. Her belief 
being that such a step woold be displeasing to &9d, nothing^ shwt 
of force will get her there. I suppose we most leave the case witii 
the Lord, and as he has brought her so well here^, we must tarost 
him to find her a way back again. 

" I have her commands to remember her gratefully to you, and 
Mr. Wimbleton, and friends at Whatley. She often talks d the 
benefit she derived from your sermons, as well as the valuable in- 
struction she received from Mr. Wimbleton when on her fiither's 
premises, and she would be very glad to have a line from yon or 
from him, whenever it may be convenient." 

The hearts of those good old women rejoiced to 
hear the news Mr. Trueman had to impart ; but there 
was one present who looked rather serious, even to 
sadness. 

Mr. Trueman's time having expired, he bade the 
friends a hasty good morning, and invited Samuel to 
walk a few yards with him. 

** Is not Mr. Trueman a wise, good man?*' said 
Nanny, after their departure. ** I look upon him in 
the hand of the Lord as being the means of bringing 
that dear young lady to a knowledge of the truth." 

"Ay, bless the Lordl it's another jewel in his 
crown of glory. But how wonderfully Mr. John's 
conversion and conversation have been blessed to 
her ; ay, and for that matter, to many more beside 
her," said Betty, very feelingly. " Ko wonder she 
wishes to hear again from them that have helped her 
80 much." 

** Do you think it was quite becoming to make so 
free with a young man ? " modestly inquired Mary. 

**Why, Mary, my lass," said Betty, "we like to 
think and speak about them as have done us good 
in religion." 
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" Yes, but how could she venture to ask him to 
write to her ? I should have thought a young lady 
of her bringing-up wouldn't ha-ve been quite so 
bold," 

" No doubt she had a good meaning in it," said 
Betty. 

*• 0, 1 have no doubt of that," said Mary, checking 
the tendency she felt to give emphasis to a disparag- 
ing thought. 

As soon as Mr. Trueman and Samuel Grundy had 
left the house, Mr. Trueman said he had something 
to say to him, but found it difficult to enter upon the 
discussion of personal matters. 

** I trust, sir," replied Samuel, promptly, ** that no 
considerations will prevent you saying anything to 
me, which lies in the path of duty 1 hope I have 
charity enough to believe you will not pain me need- 
lessly. Sir, please to say all that is in your heart." 

'* My friend, I have no charge to prefer against 
you. The truth is, I suspect that your means of 
living are not very ample, and that sometimes you 
have had to lay especial stress on that part of the 
Lord's prayer, * Give us this day our daily bread.' " 

" That is true," said Samuel. 

Before Mr. Trueman could reply to Samuel's frank 
admission, a smart step behind attracted his notice, 
and they were immediately joined by John Wim- 
bleton. 

" Ah Y'* said Mr. Trueman, " I did not expect to 
have the pleasure of seeing you now, though I hoped 
to find you in the evening." 

" I saw you at a distance, and the attraction of two 
loadstones was too great for me to resist." 

" That is a compliment, Mr. Trueman, especially 
to me, who am so old and worn, as to have very little 
power left, either to attract or repel," said Samuel. 

" Nay, nay, my dear old friend, not so ; you are 
like the religion you have so long enjoyed, which 
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neither gets old nor cold, but improves by use," 
replied John, with earnest kindness and manner. 

" That is right, Brother Wimbleton, I am glad that 
we have met with you, for the sake of the subject we 
were just entering upon ; and as I have not much 
time to spare, we will go on with it. Your income,'* 
addressing Samuel, *' cannot be much; pray is it 
enough to supply your ordinary wants ? " 

" You ask me a plain question, I will give you a 
plain answer. Many times my receipts have not 
reached five shillings a week for two of us." 

" I am afraid you have sometimes wanted bread," 
said the preacher. 

** But if I have not had bread, I have had potatoes ; 
and when they failed, why, my appetite has failed, so 
I have not appeared or felt to want : and that I have 
felt to be a mercy. I have more to be thankful for 
than to complain of." 

" Mr. Trueman," said John, with earnestness, " is 
there no fund in the Connexion for old and poor local 
preachers ? I have never heard that there is." 

" There is no such fund. Many attempts have 
been made at various times to establish an institution 
for that purpose. But it either was not the right 
time, or some other great object intervened. Nothing, 
however, has ever been proposed, much less adopted, 
by the Conference." 

** I hope selfishness has nothing to do with it," 
said John. 

*' The fact is, all the money that can be got is too 
little to support our various important institutions 
with efficiency, and therefore there is an unwilling- 
ness to undertake new responsibilities, even for so 
good an object." 

** But I cannot reconcile that with the religion they 
profess. I would not destroy the gratuitous charactcnr 
of the local ministry ; but surely when ordinary 
means fail, the charity of the church ought to pre- 
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«erve our brethren from the Union house. The 
labours of such men are a legal deposit in the trea- 
sury of the church, and justice demands a supply 
when need requires." 

" I have not a word to say, in palliation of the 
general neglect of such heaven-sanctioned claims," 
said the preacher. ** I really feel ashamed before 
God, and afraid when the subject is touched upon 
before company. Brother Grundy, pray how old are 
you?" 

** I shall be seventy-five next birth-day," 

" And how long have you been a preacher ? " 

" Just now about fifty-two years." 

" And you have taken a fair share of work on the 
plan, I suppose," said Mr. Trueman. 

** I think I have, sir ; especially as I never was 
very strong, and often very poorly. I think I have 
been employed generally, every other Sunday, often 
twice, besides frequently on the week evenings. 
Perhaps I may say without boasting that I never wil- 
fully disappointed a congregation, and seldom, from 
any cause. But I have supplied the lack of service 
of many a brother in my time." 

" Why," said John, •' what a number of sermons 
you must have preached, and what miles you have 
walked. Have you ever made any calculations in 
that way?" 

" If we begin to reckon those things, it seems like 
an estimate of our good works, in order to make a 
claim on God." 

'* No, I don't think so. I think you may righte- 
ously reckon them up, not against God, but against 
men, and expect, if not demand payment — I mean 
acknowledgment.' ' 

" A friend made it out, a short time ago," said 
Samuel, ** that I had preached above 3000 sermons, 
and walked more than 16,000 miles. But I don't 
find much advantage in dwelling upon that view of 
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my doings. It may generate pride ; I may think I 
liave done something, and I am sure I have need 
to be humbled before the Lord and his people, for 
not having worked with more judgment and success. 
I am sometimes very much cast down when I review 
my poor preaching efforts." 

** There is nothing in that feeling in regard to good 
men, Brother Grundy,'' said Mr. Trueman, " that is 
singular or condemnatory. Haul went the full length 
"with you when he called himself * the least of all 
saints.' " 

'* But, Mr. Trueman," interposed John, " what can 
be the reason that the Conference has not organised 
a fund from which to render some little aid to old 
and necessitous local preachers ? Common sympathy 
ought to have been sufficient, leaving out the Chris- 
tian duty of love to the brethren. It really might 
seem as if, in the estimation of the Conference, the 
pains and wants and privations of local preachers had 
less claim on Divine pity, than those of others. The 
matter becomes more exposed to reprehension, from 
the consideration that in all connexional movements 
the onus lies on the preachers, who are expected to be 
most forward in every good design. I am really 
afraid there is some fear of the status of the two 
classes coming too near together." 

" Well, Brother Grundy, I am glad of this conver- 
sation ; it has relieved my mind a little, and I hope 
yours will be no worse. The matter has been named 
to me by one or two persons in a kindly manner, and 
I am desired to be the bearer of a small gift to you." 

Poor old Samuel found himself the possessor of a 
couple of sovereigns when this interview terminated. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PARSON-BUILDER, AND THE BUILDER-PARSON. 
"The heart of the righteous studieth to answer."— Solomok. 

John Wimbleton, or, as he was now more generally 
oalled Mr, Wimbleton, began to be looked up to in 
the town of Whatley. He was doing a good stroke 
of business, succeeded often in extending it where 
least expected, and was rapidly placing bis prosperity 
and the fortunes of his house on a solid basis. 

John's " treasure," however, was ** in heaven." 
All* earthly things held but a subordinate place in his 
estimation, and, making no secret of his profession, 
his conduct had an exceedingly beneficial eflfect. 
Several of his former associates were reclaimed from 
the error of their ways, chiefly through the influ- 
ence of the living example he presented of the won- 
ders of grace. 

Old Samuel came to him one day with a pitiful 
case. 

" There is Filbert, yonder, alone in the house and 
in rags, without a decent bit of furniture left, and 
hardly a plate or knife or spoon and nothing to eat. 
After being clammed and ill-used by him, his wife 
has left him. I have been talking to him seriously, 
and being sober, though frightfully disfigured by his 
alehouse broils, he has listened as if what I said was 
quite new to his ears. I never saw him so cut up 
before : he wept like a child, and said he had deserved 
it all, — and more. I told him I would speak to you 
for him. He looked up with a glance of surprise, 
but muttered, half to himself, ' Ah ! but there's no 
salyation for me, I have ruined bot\i m^^^i «sA 
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my wife.' Kow can you help the poor wretch, Mr. 
John ? " 

'' Filhert has worn oat the patience of all the mas- 
i;er8 in the neighbourhood," replied John. " I am 
glad however, that the lion is tamed, and that there 
seems some little hope of him. A recollection of my 
own former wretched state leads me to rejoice in any 
sign of good in others. I will try him, if he has 
jresolution to try himself. Will you see him 
gain?" 

" Yes, I will. I really have hope that this will be 
Ills turning point. I understand," continued Samuel, 
*' that Parson Surplice, and some others, are using all 
their influence to induce Mr. Dunstead to compel his 
daughter to forsake our chapel. That poor young 
lady will need the prayers of all Gk)d's people." 

*' I am afraid," said John, *' that Parson Surplice 
Imows nothing of the duties of a gospel minister, and 
misapplies the influence of his position to defeat the 
proper objects of his vocation. May God forgive 
him ! He is to be pitied, but he must be resisted." 

Ever since his interview with Miss Dunstead, Mr 
Surplice had been unceasing in his endeavours to 
convince her father of the propriety of adopting 
efficient measures to combat her fanatical views and 
preserve her to the " true church." Her visit to Mrs. 
Fairfleld gave him great umbrage. 

'* I wish, Mr. Dunstead," he said one day, when 
"the two gentlemen were walking in the grounds of 
Springfield House, " that you had not consented to 
this visit; I fear the mischief will be increased.'' 

'* My dear Sir, it could not be avoided ; I was com* 

'mitted to it by a previous promise, and as she wa9 

evidently out of health, I was only too happy to 

• secure change of air and company for her. She is a 

xxiost affectionate child — except in this untoward 

ir, a most dutiful daughter/' 

"Just so, just 80 ; I do not doubt in the least hav 
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affection ; but how to teep her from fanatical conta- 
mination is the difficulty. Is she perfectly safe in 
Mrs. Fairfield's keeping, think you?" 

" I hope so," said the father. " Mrs. Fairfield is a 
Idghly respectable lady, of good family, and a regular 
attendant at church. I don't mind much about my 
daughter's religious notions, if she will only keep to 
the church, and follow out the customs of church 
people." 

** Just so, just so," chimed in the parson, though 
not quite satisfied with this liberal disposal of the 
case. " Still, I think, very much depends on the kind 
of ministry." 

" Nay, nay. You are now dividing the church," 
said Mr. Dunstead. ** If she only keeps to the 
church, I am satisfied." 

" Just so, just so. But, excuse me, sir ; there are 
some clergymen not sound in the faith, and I under- 
stand Mrs. Fairfield's minister, Mr. Faithful, is one 
of them. Indeed, they say he preaches like a Me- 
thodist. That, you know, cannot be borne." 
" Why, is he not an ordained clergyman? " 
" yes ; certainly." 

" And does the bishop know of his notions ? " 
" I believe so ; but he does not care to interfere ; in 
fact, it is said that the bishop is himself a little in- 
clined that way." 

" 0, very well. If the bishop does not interfere, 
I shall not. I shall not plague myself with theolo- 
gical quibbles and hair-splitting niceties, not I. It 
is sufficient for me to go to church ; I leave all those 
matters to you gentlemen of the cloth." 

*' Just so, just so : I come to you because it thus 
behoves me to take cognisance of this matter. Are 
you aware that Mrs. Fairfield goes to the Methodist 
Chapel?" 

" No, certainly I yet I do not know that that can 
make any difference so long as ili^ V^^Yoii^ \j^ ^C^c^ 
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church. Not that I approve of it : indeed I would 
not allow it in my household except for some special 
benevolent purpose. But I shall stick to the church. 
Mr. Surplice, 1 admire your zeal for its welfare, 
My family for generations have been noted church 
people, and I shall not let that attachment die out 
in me." 

" But the ball — what will you do about the baU, 
Mr. Dunstead ? shall you permit your authority to be 
set aside by your daughter ? 

" That 1 shall not, sir, depend upon it." 

Approaching the house, the two gentlemen came to 
the place where additions and improvements were 
being made to the right wing of the building, partly 
in connection with a new arrangement of the out- 
buildings and garden houses. 

*' 1 don't quite understand what my architect is 
about," said Mr. Dunstead. " I must have a word 
with Wimbleton." 

John had arrived shortly before, and was found 
directing the proceedings at the new entrance to the 
drawing room. 

'* How about this drawing room and the ante-room, 
Wimbleton ? Either the architect is mistaken, or I 
am dull of apprehension, for we cannot understand 
each other. I should like your explanation, there- 
fore, before he comes to-morrow." 

" I think I understand the plan sir ; " said John ; 
" though to a person unaccustomed to architectural 
details it may appear somewhat complicated.*' 

The plans were brought and discussed, and it was 
found that the architect's dimensions of the drawing 
and ante-rooms and the disposition of the adjsbcent 
rooms were not according to Mr. Dunstead's expecta- 
tions, the former in fact being much smaller than he 
intended. Vexed and offended at finding his suspi- 
cions confirmed, he gave vent to his temper, and in 
profane language peremptorily ordered Wimbleton to 
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proceed no further with the work till the architect's 
arrival. 

This result was sufficiently annoying to John ; but 
it was rendered more so by the officious interference 
of Mr. Surplice, who blamed both architects and 
builders for not paying more deference to the inten- 
tions and tastes of gentlemen. 

" Mr. Dunstead," said John, impressively, when 
the violence of the two gentlemen was expended, 
" you have a clear right to interfere and stop the 
work, and I shall cheerfully obey your orders. But 
if the commands of God are broken, and his name 
profaned in enforcing your commands, I must express 
both my sorrow and my disapprobation. The good- 
ness of God to me constrains me to do this." 

Mr. Dunstead listened to this deliverance with a 
surprised and stern countenance, as if prepared to 
rebuke John for his presumption. But he relaxed 
and said — 

" Well, well, I suppose good intentions though 
awkwardly manifested, are entitled to consideration. 
That is all very good : but this is a mortifying piece 
of business — enough to make a parson swear." 

" If it did, he would be very unfit for his office," 
replied John. 

" Well, young man, do you mean to say that you 
never , fall into such little freaks, and show now and 
then some of your old habits ? " 

" If I did, 1 should sin ; and if I sin I must pray 
for mercy and pardon, or I could not be a Christian." 

" You are a Methodist, Wimbleton, and you 
know, I am a churchman : Mr. Surplice can speak 
to that : so you cannot get much hold of me there." 

*' I may be a Methodist and not a Christian," said 
John ; " and you may be a churchman and not a 
Christian. Forgive me, sir, if I say, mind you do 
not lean on a false prop." 

" What ! " broke in Mr. Surplice, " do you insina- 
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ate that the Church of Eogland is not trustworthy I 
It is a foul aspersion — 

' The chnrches are the bulwarks of our land ; ' 

and the Saviour says the church is built upon a rock. 
Mr. DuQstead is a true churchman, and I think it very 
unseemly, nay, insulting on your part to unchris- 
tian ize a gentleman like Mr. Dunstead for an excus- 
able warmth of temper." 

" Mr. Surplice,** said John, " I ventured, as a 
Christian, to reprove Mr Dunstead for what I believe 
to be a breach of God's commands. But if I am 
right in reproving him* there is a still greater neces- 
sity that you should be reproved for not knowing 
your duty, and for shielding and excusing the sin 
you ought to have rebuked. May God teach you 
better, sir ; for I fear you know very little of the 
religion you profess to defend, and are in danger of 
being a blind leader of the blind." 

*' Well, well,'' with some impatience said Mr. Dun- 
stead, " to the point in question — this room — " 

''Excuse me, Mr. Dunstead," said the parson, 
'' this young man presumes, as the scriptures say, to 
* speak evil of dignities.' He ought to know — and 
if he does not, he ought to be silent, — that clergy- 
men are all trained for their office, and being duly 
certified by the authorities of the church, surely 
they are competent for their duties without presump- 
tuous interference of this sort. He pays no respect 
to character." 

" Forgive me, sir," said John, ** it seems to me that 
I am regarding character more than office. There 
have been many worldly-minded — nay, drunken, 
gambling clergymen, even in this neighbourhood, 
and that shows that the training you speak of, and the 
bishop's blessing to boot, are often ill-bestowed. The 
nature of religion and the value of souls require 
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Bometbing more thcoi that to make a true minister of 
Christ's gospel." 

" I shall let this portion of the work stand until 
my daughter returns," said Mr. Dunstead, as the two- 
gentlemen walked away. " It was she who sug- 
gested the alteration, and I must see if it will answer 
her expectations before we proceed further with it." 

While Mr. Dunstead had been going over his 
grounds, Mrs. 8ummerton had received a morning^ 
call from Mrs. Gingham. 

" Do you know, Mrs. Summerton, I think it waa 
not wise encouraging Miss Dunstead to go to Mrs. 
Fairfield's. She is an excellent lady of course ; but 
she is so religious, and carries her notions much toa 
far for these times. As for poor Miss Dunstead, I 
was distressed to see -her and hear her melancholy 
talk — all about death, and heaven, and mercy, and 
sin, and repentance, and such like. -Miss Flippit 
and I did our best to divert her mind, but it was all 
to no purpose. If she had gone with us, we might 
have driven her religious fit away. Poor dear girl, I 
hope she will get better, and be herself again." 

** The matter quite perplexes me, Mrs. Gingham. 
I wish she would not read the Bible and other such 
books so much, nor have such mean and disparaging 
notions about herself; I am sure she was always a 
good girl. But she is so clever, and gives such re^^ 
Bons for all she does, and she is so very conscientious 
— I cannot scold her." 

*< Will she go to the ball, think you? " 

" I don't know : I fear not." 

'* Will that satisfy Mr. Dunstead ? " 

" Not by any means. I tremble for them both. I 
know he tenderly loves her, and would do anything 
at any expense to please her : but he is very firta 
where he thinks his word and honour are concerned, 
aB in this case : and she has the same kind of ^rm 
temper that would make her affection fot her father 
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bend to what she might think her duty — or, as she 
calls it, her love to her heavenly Father." 

** Well, I am afraid these religious whims will 
stand in the way of a capital chance. Yoa know 
young Tulip — John — second son of Squire Tulip, of 
Bulby Hall ? " 

"Yes, slightly," said Mrs. Summerton. "My 
brother knows him well." 

" I understand that he is quite enamoured with her, 
and intends to secure her hand at the ball." 

*' Indeed ! " said Mrs. Summerton. 

'* Yes ; but the chance may be lost if she keeps 
away ; and he belongs to one of the best families in 
these parts. There is large pioperty, and he is his 
father's favourite." 

" Well, Mrs. Gingham, I think my niece will not 
be anxious to see him or anyone else with such a pur- 
pose. I can confirm what you say about the young 
gentleman's intentions, for she mentions the subject 
in a letter I received but yesterday." 

" O how funny 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Gingham. I 
hope she does not shy his advances. Does she write 
decisively ? " 

" Rather so." 

" do let me know what she says." 

" 1 cannot let you see the letter, Mrs. Gingham, 
without a breach of confidence ; but I may tell you 
that Mr. Tulip heus gained access to Mrs. Fairfield's 
house, has spent some hours in the company of the 
ladies there, and endeavoured to make himself very 
agreeable. The ball was his great subject, and he 
tried very hard to induce Miss Dunstead to promise 
to be his partner. She tells me, however, she shall 
not go. After his visit, Mr. Tulip wrote to Miss 
Dunstead, and in very explicit terms declared his 
passion for her, and solicited an interview. She has, 
however, positively declined everything. Now I have 
spoken freely, Mrs. Gingham, —perhaps too freely, — 
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on so delicate a subject ; but I rely upon your pru- 
dence. My brother knows nothing yet, and though, 
no doubt, it will soon come to his ears, I have no wish 
to be the medium." 

" Will Miss Dunstead return home soon ? '* 
"Very shortly — directly, I hope. She is better, 
and I trust will be permanently so in all respects." 

** Well, when she returns, let me have her company 
a few days. I know a visit to our house will do her 
a world of good. Shfe would have such cheerful merry 
company." 



CHAPTER XI. 



A REBUFF. 



** Oo from the presence of a foolish man, when thou perceivest not 
in him the lips of khowledge."~SoLOMON. 

A SHORT time before service on Sunday morning, a 
letter was handed to Miss Dunstead. 

'' 0, it's from my father I " 

Kunning into her room, she hastily opened and 
glanced over it, and Mrs. Fairfield coming in at the 
moment ready for church, was at onoe informed of its 
arrival. 

I hope your father is well 1 " 
yes ; he wants me to go home directly. The 
letter has put me all in commotiou. I wish I had 
not received it until after service." 

" Well, my dear." said Mrs. Fairfield, " put it 
away till we return. You will gain nothing by 
reading it now; but may prevent your mind from 

Profiting by the service. Come, we must not be 
fcte." 
It was a rare thing for Mrs. Fairfield to be late at 
Divine service. Generally she was comfortably 
seated a few minutes before the time, the better pre- 
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pared by thougbtfulness and devotiondl feeling for 
the exerci^e8 of tl^ sanctuary. 

Dinner /Over, Mr. FairjO^jld took his wonted stroll 
in the garden with his pipe, and .the two ladiei 
retired to the parlour. 

'* Well, my de^u:," began Mrs. Fairfield, f'idoes 
your father n^ally intend you to leave xm so soon ?'' 

'* Indeed, he does," replied Miss Dunstead in a 
pensive tone. 

'* I was afraid he would. But what are the special 
reasons for the sudden summons ? " 

*' They are such as pain me very much. — But you 
shall hear for yourself. My father writes — I will 
only read a part of his letter ; the whole you can 
read at leisure afterwards — * I want you, my dear 
Eliza, to come without 4elay, as I am undecided what 
to do about the drawing and ante-rooms. I thought 
the architect understood what was required, but I 
fear he did not. I have therefore ordered that part 
of the work to stand still until you xetarn. Yoa 
know, my Eliza, it was at your suggestion this part 
of the alterations was begun. You thought the room 
was not sufficiently large for a good ball party, and I 
am anxious it should have your approbation. I am 
glad you are better. I owe Mrs. Fairfield much for 
nursing you so well. Do not fail to come imme- 
diately — I hope in all your former health and 
spirits.' " 

Both ladies sat in silence for a few moments after 
the reading of this extract, surprise and perplexity 
being visible on their countenances. 

" What can I do, Mrs. Fairfield ? *' at length said 
Miss Dunstead. 

<* Why, I could soon fashion a number of excuses 
for a longer stay, which I think would satisfy your 
father, but for this building affair.*' 

** That is it/' replied Miss Dunstead, as the tears 
filled her eyes. '' I had forgotten my foolish wish' 
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and did not know my father was acting upon it in 
these alterations." 

'* Alas I our words are like seed carelessly cast on 
the ground, which often springs up where least ex- 
peoted or wanted. But don't be discouraged, my dear. 
The folly and vanity of the past were not overlooked 
when you came to the Mercy-seat and found forgive- 
ness for all your sins. The present difficulty you 
must overcome as well as you can." 

'' Thank you, Mrs. Fairfield. I have been a thought- 
less girl, and cannot blame my father — it is his love 
tha^t has prompted him. But must 1 go immediately ? " 

" Tes, my dear, I think you must. You know it is 
your father's wish, and as you are better in health, it 
seems right for you to go. You will, of course, have 
to maintain your Christian character. While your 
jfather remembers your former words and wishes in 
furtherance of the pomps and vanities of life, you will 
have to remember that your vows to the Lord are upon 
you, And having given your heart to God, you must 
obey the command to keep yourself unspotted from 
the world." 

The conversation of Mrs. Fairfield on this eventful 
Sabbath, tended to reassure Miss Dunstead, and to 
encourage her to face the difficulties befere her in a 
meek endurance and constancy. The poignancy of 
her distress was enhanced by the thought of the war 
into which she was likely to be forced with the kindest 
of fathers, who^ she knew, sought ouly to make her 
happy. She wept and trembled at the very thought 
of it. How could she, so weak, so helpless, stand her 
ground ? 

In the evening they went to hear Mr. Trueman, 
who had been invited to preach some occasional ser- 
mon in his old circuit. The subject was remarkably 
appropriate : '' A man's foes shall be they of his own 

household He that taketh not his croiss, and 

folio weth after me, is not worthy of me." 
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The preacher gave a masterly exposition of gospel 
principle operating in human society, and made appar- 
ent the ultimate advantage o^ firmness in the profession 
of the truth ; which, though violently opposed, often 
cuts its way through enmity to friendship, estahlish- 
ing an accepted authority, while timid, half-hearted, 
and compromising measures lead only to disgrace. 
He showed its bearing on the domestic relations ; how 
that Satan often plants his strongest fortresses behind 
the natural affections ; and how, in many instances, 
where sin has abounded, grace much more abounds — 
the loving firmness of pious parents often winning 
godless children ; and children by the same means 
winning their parents to Christ. 

The effect of this discourse on Miss Dunstead's 
mind was very beneficial. 

** I am thankful 1 went this evening," she said to 
Mrs. Fairfield. *' It seemed as if I had been brought 
into the company of the Saviour to hear his directions 
on my own case. I am ready to go to my father on 
Tuesday. My soul has been greatly refreshed and 
my resolution strengthened to-night. All anxiety is 
gone, and I can adopt the language of the poet, 

' Thy Mthful witness will I be : 
'Tis fixed, I can do all through thee !*" 

Mr. Fairfield's offer to drive Miss Dunstead over to 
Springfield House was accepted by her with much 
pleasure ; but on the Monday evening a little event 
occurred which threatened to interfere with this 
arrangement. 

'•My dear 1 who do you think has just come?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Fairfield, as she hurriedly burst 
into Miss Dunstead's room, which was somewhat dis- 
ordered by the usual preparations for departure. 

" 1 don't know, indeed," was the .reply. " papal 
— is it papa ? " 

She was about to spring down stairs, but was with- 
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held by the spasmodic " No ! " which escaped from 
Mrs. Fairfield's lips. 

" tell me — is it Mr. Trueman ? " and the hope of 
spending a profitable hour in tbat geutleman's com- 
pany flashed through her mind. 

" No, indeed,"said Mrs. Fairfield. "It is Mr. Tulip." 

" Mr. Tulip here ! " in a suppressed tone, the young 
lady uttered : " Mr. Tulip — Mr. Tulip ! He surely 
does not want to see me 1 " 

" I am afraid he does ; indeed, it seems to be his 
intention to take you to Springfield House to-morrow." 

" O, he never will — he never shall ! I won't see 
him." 

** Come, my dear, you must not distress yourself 
about it. You need not comply with his wish." 

" I don't like him — I — I wonder he should trouble 
me with his presence. I have told him my mind 
plainly." 

It was some time before Miss Dunstead was suffi- 
ciently calm to go down with Mrs. Fairfield to join 
the gentlemen, and it was with considerable difficulty 
she schooled herself to the task of behaving with civil- 
ity and courtesy under the profusion of complimenta 
with which Mr. Tulip greeted her. 

" Why, Miss Dunstead," said Mr. Fairfield jocosely, 
" I am afraid our plans are likely to be interfered 
with. As the astrologers say, another planet is in the 
ascendant now, and threatens to rule our fates to- 
morrow." 

" I don't understand you, Mr. Fairfield ; you are 
much too learned for me. Please be less figurative," 
said Miss Dunstead. 

" Nay, don't you see that the key to the horoscope 
is present ? " 

" yes, I hope to be the ruling star to-morrow, 
though it be in the (Jay-time," said Mr. Tulip com- 
placently, and delighted with having made what he 
deemed a happy hit. 
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" Now, MisH Dunstead, you perceive my meanin^^ 
said Mr. Fairfield. 

'• I am very dull of understanding, sir, I confess; 
and though I may have some slight perception of jonr 
moaning, it is foreign to my will that I prefer to con- 
sider myself as still in the dark/' 

'* Then, my dear, to make the matter plain, I have 
to tell you that my power and vocation are gone, and 
tlmt Mr. Tulip will drive you home to-morrow." 

** I beg your pardon, Mr. Fairfield ; but my agree- 
ment was that you should drive me, and I hold you to 
that. If you demur, then I may defer my journey for 
the proHent." 

'* I hoi)0 Miss Dunstead does not doubt my abilit 
to drive her,** broke in Mr. Tulip. 

" no, no,*' said Mr. Fairfield ; " Mr. Tulip is the 
best whip in these parts." 

** And you are sure. Miss Dunstead, I shall do my 
best,** said Tulip, rising and walking the room, as if 
to exhibit the physioal energy with which he was en- 
dowed. 

<* Bob has a bit of metal in him ; but he is easy to 
the rein. Spare the whip, however, as much as pos- 
sible, for he is like some other animals — ^he would 
rather be led than driven," said Mr. Fairfield. 

" 0, I shall take my own phaeton, Mr. Fairfield, 
and shall drive myself. I like the pair best : be- 
sides,** casting a knowing wink, ^' it is more in keep- 
ing you know. They are beauties, and no>mistake— 
and downright loving. I hope it will be fine.'* 

As the evening advanced, it did not require a keen 
eye to note the anxiety of Tulip. He felt the ground 
perceptibly sliding from beneath his feet, and every 
attempt to gain footing with Miss Dunstead ended in 
a further disturbance of his equillibrium. Every 
topic he introduced was unfortunate for himself and 
annoying to Miss Dunstead. He oomplimented her 
on the improvements at Springfield House ; especially 
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the splentKd drawing' room ; bespoke a place in the 
list of visitors at the opening ; retailed the praises he 
had heard lavished on Miss Dun stead's taste and 
powers of pleasing in connection with the manage- 
ment of grand parties ; and referred unwelcomely to 
the forthcoming ball in terms that increased the 
young lady's aversion to thorough disgust. 

All was vain. After supper, and as soon as cour- 
tesy permitted. Miss Dunstead retired altogether to 
her own room — a grievous disappointment to Tulip, 
whose hopes were thus brought to the lowest ebb, 
and were speedily succeeded by the bitterest mortifi- 
cation. 

Miss Dunstead was scarcely in better plight. 

" What will you do in the morning, my dear ? " 
inquired Mrs. Fairfield, on bidding her good night, 
"Will you accept Mr. Tulip's services?" 

** No, nol I hope you believe I shall not. Why 
should I encourage hopes which should not^ — must 
not — shall not be fulfilled ? " 

" My dear, I put the question simply to have your 
final decision to guide us. But what will you do 
about going in the morning ? " ^ 

" I am sorry to give you so much trouble, and am 
afraid of paining Mr. Fairfield's mind. If he will 
take me to-morrow I will go : if he prefer another 
day, I submit. If neither, I will write for my father 
to fetch me, or go by other means." 

" I am sure Mr. Fairfield will comply with yottr 
wishes, though he may wonder at your rejecting 
attentions that are generally so agreeable to our sex. 
Of course, he does not look at the subject in its reli- 
gious aspect, and will no doubt joke the disappo.nt- 
xnent off with Mr. Tulip, whilst at the same time 
acting as your guardian under our roof." 

The grateful girl slept well that night. 

** The fact is, Tulip," said his host in the morning, 
^ the young lady is very ehoioe in her taateck \ b'^^osd 
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is a charming, clever girl, and good enough to be a 



princess." 



The discomfited Tulip departed immediately after 
breakfast ; and in the course of the day Mr. Fairfield 
delivered Miss Dunstead safely to her father. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THB REVIVAL AND ITS DBBATB. 

" If I am right. Thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay t 
If I am wrong, O, teach my heart 
To find that better way*"— Popk. 

Just on one side of the main street of Whatley, there 
is an open space of about two acres, which has for a 
number of years supplied stone for many a dwelling. 
At the far side is a bold, rocky front — the terminus of 
stone-getting, which has now ceased for several years. 
In this spot parties assemble for different purposes. 

It is Sabbath afternoon. The sounds of sacred 
music come from various parts. The people, attracted 
by the lively strains, join the processions as they 
advance to this common centre, and shortly you see 
them formed in one large congregation. A thousand 
voices of both sexes and all ages join with heart and 
soul in one song of praise to the Lord of Sabbaths. A 
devout and earnest prayer succeeds, followed by a 
short and animated discourse, just the thing for out- 
doors. This series is repeated with variations, by 
other persons full of love and zeal, that lead them into 
** the highways and hedges," to compel sinners to como 
in. Many a hearty " Amen," ** Hallelujah," and 
" Glory," rise from the multitude, and some on the 
outside will not venture too near, afraid of being 
accosted as Peter was, ** Thou art one of his disciples." 

A pressing invitation is given for all to come to the 
ohapel in the evening, — sinners to get salvation, and 
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believers to obtain quickening and sanctifying 
grace. 

Before the minute finger touches six, every seat is 
occupied^ and the people as they come in, eagerly 
look about for the most convenient standing room. 
The service is opened by an appropriate hymn. Of 
course the singing starts from the singers' pew, and 
it is led off with judgment and spirit, for the singers 
in the pew are all members of society, and their 
voices and hearts go with the hymn and tune. 
Happy is the congregation that has such an orchestra, 
where grace and musical skill in harmony combine. 

The preacher reads out his text : " It is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom 
I am chief." Without introduction, he strikes at 
once the key-note of mercy, in the person of Jesus, 
hastening from heaven to earth, to rescue ma^ from 
hell, and open a pathway to bliss ; who came to save 
even them who maliciously opposed his merciful 
designs, and was rejoiced in sending him- out of the 
world as a common malefactor; — .of mercy, triumph- 
ing over the fury of infernal legions ; and in unfa- 
thomable love, opening the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers. 

The " saying 1 *' — a new phrase in the language of 
heaven —is the invention of mercy ^— and mercy alone 
can comprehend and unfold its glorious meaning. 
Christ coming into the world to save sinners is a part 
of the wonderful economy of Divine Providence, for 
which mercy alone is answerable. 

And " it is dk faithful saying." The foreshadowings 
of prophecy, the sun-light testimony of the apostolic 
age, and millions of human hearts enjoying its saving 
power, in concording and responsive strains, declare 
its truthfulness, — 

*' He hath for all a ransom paid. 
For all a fidl afconemeat made." 
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And it is " worthy of all acceptation.*' Surely the 
happiness which God provides is worthy the accept- 
ance of man. That which exhausts the treasures of 
eternity cannot but enrich time. 

With a full, deep-toned voice, that rose high in 
natural, unadorned eloquence, and sank in thrilling 
tones of sympathy and pathos ; with an eye that 
piei'oed right through the soul, a countenance that 
beamed with beneficence, a figure, manner, acti(m, 
and address both commanding and captivating, — the 
preacher applied the " saying " in the text with tre- 
mendous force to the excited, trembling, rejoicing 
congregation, 

" Sinners 1 " the saying is for you. Is it not good 
enough for you ? O look on your righteousness of 
filthy rags. Look through the mirror of God's word 
on your lean, famishing, prodigal-like soul. Take off 
the covering of outward seeming, and look into the 
dark caverns of your heart, see the cage-like filth, 
the sepulchrel rottenness, the brood and spawn of 
drunkenness, uncleanness, murder, and blasphemy 
there, and ask yourselves if this saying is not worthy 
of your acceptance ? Nay, do you not feel yourselves 
unworthy of its worthiness? Aye, you are too bad 
for it. You feel as if your disgrace and pollution 
were too deep for it. No, no I Come, poor tremb- 
ling sinner; look up, as well as down. There is 
hope. Mercy has never left the world since she and 
Truth met together at the cross, but has ever since 
been looking out for penitent sinners, to lead them 
to the cross. And Mercy is here to-night. Don't 
you hear her sweet voice, and feel her soft embrace ? 
Her silken bands are now round your soul, drawing 
you to the throne of grace. 0, come ! Yield now 
to mercy, 

' Come, mourning soul, away with fbar, 

O, lift thine eyes and see 
Jesus with pardons drawing near, — 
And he has one for thee. 
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* Fear not thy heart, the world, and sin j 

For all thy misery. 
Shall into joyous transports turn, 
When God has pardon'd thee. 

* The saints "below, and saints above, 

Were sinners once like thee, 
But Jesus touched their hearts with love, 
And set the captives free. 

* Then, sinner, to the fountain press, 

So pure, so vast, so free : 
0, dou1?t no more, believe, confess. 
And God shall pardon thee.' " 

The sermon is ended. Do you ask the name of the 
preacher? It is not one known to fame — not a 
Bramwell, a Miller, a Dawson, or a Caughey. Would 
you think it ? It is John Wimbleton. 

The sermon is ended, hut not the service. The 
great applicatory process has to be attended to. 
"Where's the advantage of preaching without a 
prayer meeting following?" says the zealous revi- 
valist. " It is like knocking at a door for a gift, and 
turning away just when the door is opening." 

No time is to he lost. Desire must not weaken, 
nor zeal cool. Immediately the benediction is pro- 
nounced, a suitable verse is sung, and the penitent 
form is fixed in the absence of a communion rail, and 
cordial invitation given to all who are desirous of 
obtaining pardon to come forward for instruction and 
prayer. One approaches timidly, then another and 
another, till at last, broken down in penitence and 
sorrow, nearly a score together come to kneel and pray 
for mercy, where friends are ready with directions, 
exhortations, and encouragements. Some one of the 
penitents, venturing his ill by faith on a present 
Saviour, assured of pardon, obtains peace, and lustily 
joins with happy countenance, to sing, 

" Praise God, from whom all blessings flow." 

Others receive the blessing, and add to the ^^\:l^x.^ 
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joy. But one kneels, whose heart is nnbowed down 
and unbroken. His mind is enlightened, but his 
heart is hard. Convicted, he dare not go backward, 
but unbelieving, he cannot get forward. Another is 
willing to give up every sin, and is giving up, and 
yet he does not feel happy. 

" My friend," says a brother, " you are seeking for 
peace, because you are giving up sin. That's not it. 
You are putting the cart before the horse. Christ 
first, then faith Hn him, then peace. Faith in Christ 
Jesus is the only appointed condition, and way of 
salvation. You believe Jesus died for you ? " 

" Yes." 

" That he can save you ? " 

" Yes." 

** Is willing to save you ? " 

" Yes." 

"Atid now .^" 

" I want to be saved now." 

" Nay, that is going from the work. Do you be- 
lieve that he can save you now ? It*s a wonderful 
thing to be forgiven in that simple way. You doubt. 
You have not full confidence in Christ. Come, ven- 
ture. Say : 

'Me. witli all my sins, I cast 
On the atoning blood.' " 

A pause ensued, and an effort of soul. '' Bless 
Gk)d!" ejaculated the believing penitent. "Praise 
the Lord. Jesus is my Saviour. He saves me. I 
love Jesus I " 

Thus the work of salvation goes on. The praying 
people are at the penitent form, and in different parts 
of the chapel, looking out for " the slain of the Lord." 
Some come forward at once, others hesitate through 
shame, or will pray theref or mean to be better, or 
mil come to class. Here the liberated soul is 
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singing praise; there prayer is offered for the dis- 
tressed. 

But all are not devotional. A few are observer 8; 
some of them scoffers. These stand on the outside ; 
and any thing singular in expression or action sup- 
plies them with fun. They are too knowing and too 
respectable to make fools of themselves I £ut they 
are astonished to see some go to the penitent form, 
and one of them hegins to feel misgivings. He does 
not like the feeling; yet he cannot help it. How 
strange ! one ot these very scoffers finds his way to 
the penitent form, and obtains salvation. It is a dif- 
ficult thing to close a meeting like this ; for though 
many go, some are unwilling, until they find peace. 
A few stay a little longer with benefit, and some 
comfortless, carry their burdens home. 

When the meeting breaks up, more than forty per- 
sons have declared themselves happy in the enjoy- 
ment of pardon, and many more have been seriously 
impressed. 

The Monday but one after this meeting, Mr. True- 
man preached in the evening, and rested at Mrs. 
"Wimbleton's for the night. A few friends were in- 
Tited to share the hospitalities of the table, among 
them being our old friend Mr. Grundy, Mr. Steady, 
an Independent minister in the neighbourhood, who 
had heard Mr. Trueman preach, a thorough revivalist 
brother of the name of Driver, and two or three other 
friends. Old £etty, who had a strange hitching after" 
fiuch company, had easily found an excuse for being 
there. 

"These are glorious doings, Mr. Trueman," said 
Drive. " I am right up to the^ chin in love to God. 
Hallelujah I There is nothing like a good prayer- 
meeting, and souls crying out for mercy. It's the top 
state here, I think. It's something like being upon 
the mount. I am so happy at times, I'm like Petec, 
I hardly know what I say or do." 
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" Certainly, it is a great joy to see sinners brought 
to Christ,'* said Mr. Trueman. " And it's a happy 
thing when our hearts drink into the spirit of the 
work. I rejoice greatly, and hope the good work 
will go on." 

"Go on!" exclaimed Drive, "to be sure; what 
should hinder f Faith and prayer can conquer any- 
thing. The devil can't stand that. He soon begins 
to tremble, when he sees a lot of downright revivalist 
souls on their knees crying, * I will not let thee go, 
unless thou bless me,' and sticking to it. Hallelujah! 
We shall give the old infernal lion a chase round 
Whatley yet. He'll want to go into the herd of 
swine again : but we'll not have him at all. We'll 
drive him to his own hell. Hallelujah ! " 

** Our good friend seems very sanguine in his ex- 
pectations,'* observed Mr. Steady ; " I fear the success 
will not equal his desires." 

" Fear ! " exclaimed Driver ; " there's no fear in a 
Jacob-like prayer — in true workman-like faith. Fear 
has no business at a throne of grace. The soldier of 
Christ will have nothing to do with fear. He 

' Lauglis at impossibilities, 
And cries, it shall be done.* 

Yes, sir, and it shall be done." 

" I greatly admire our friend's zeal," said the 
minister, smiling. ** But I think on reflection he will 
* see he errs in judgment, and that he is too sweeping 
and general in his conclusions." 

" 0, dear sir, I have no judgment in the matter ; I 
know I am very unlearned. But I make the Lord 
my teacher, and I take his word ; and he says, ' All 
things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, 
ye shall receive ! ' And I am sure we cannot ask too 
much of the Lord. He can save every soul in this 
parish, just as easily as one. Glory! The Lord 
shall triumph. I feel He will. Mr. Trueman, 
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would it not, be well to have a few words of 
prayer ? " 

He would have been on his knees in an instant, 
but Mr. Trueman checked him. 

" Wait a moment, brother. We will have prayer 
shortly. I think, Brother Driver, you are rather too 
hasty in your conclusions. I should like to have our 
friend's opinion on the subject. Would not you ? It 
might be for our mutual advantage." 

'* 0, bless the Lo^d ; I beg pardon. I am sure I 
love the gentleman ; and I hope the Lord will give 
him a full revival spirit. But 1 know we shall have 
a shower. I have had such sweet seasons in private 
lately. I know we shall have it — we shall. The 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it Glory, glory be 
to His name.'* 

" I thank you, sir, for your kind interference," said 
Mr. Steady, pleasantly. ** Paul himself would hardly 
chide our frtend for not being * zealously affected in 
a good thing.' Mr. Drive believes this village may, 
and, if 1 understand him, will be saved, and, I sup- 
pose, at once. He gives two reasons for this. First, 
his sweet seasons with the Lord in private. Why 
should that be a sign of such prosperity here, in 
preference to other places ? If he says, because he 
felt so when praying for it, and it was so impressed 
upon his mind, then I suppose we must concede to 
him the gift of plenary inspiration, a privilege we 
reckon to have ceased with the apostles. A second 
reason is, the ability of the Lord to save ; and, as our 
friend puts the argument, because the Lord can save, 
BO he will. Now, will and can are representative 
words. The Lord's power is held in abeyance by his 
will. The times and seasons are in his hand. We 
must conform our wills to his. He will save in 
his own good time. Am I near the truth, Mr* 
Trueman ? " 

** You certainly touch truth in some points, but ixL 
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others you are too far off, in my judgment," said Mr. 
Trueman. " I believe it is quite in accordance with 
the teachings of Scripture that persons much devoted 
to God, and accustomed to mark the leadings of His 
Spirit, should have striking indications of divine 
guidance in their affairs, and to certain issues, more 
or less distinct, without having any claim to plenary 
inspiration * The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him,' is a passage that will help this view. 
But the mind to be thus favoured must be thoroughly 
given to God. There must be an intimate fellowship 
with the Lord, that is not marred by secret idolatries 
or Babylonish tendencies ; that admits of no resolu- 
tion suspended for consideration ; no mental reserva- 
tion ; no misgiving calculation of consequences, but 
that renders the whole consent, the undivided heart. 
When the soul lives thus under the divine influence, 
it is quite within the range of probability that the 
man will see his way more clearly, and tread '^ith a 
firmer step. He walks with God. 

" As to the comparative exercise of the ability and 
willingness of God to save sinners, that cannot h% 
considered abstractedly, it must be referred to a 
plan and conditions previously determined. We 
cannot forget the ample provisions made for all in 
the atonement, nor the urgency with which it is con- 
tinually pressed for acceptance upon all sinners. At 
the same time, the Lord's work often seems to linger, 
to the disappointment and even the mortification of 
his people. But even with this admission, such are 
the exhortations, to duty, such are the reproofs for 
neglect of duty, and so many are the promises 
evidently dependent on the performance of duty, 
that the prosperity of the cause must be intimately 
connected with the labours of the church. In our 
efforts to do good, we are in danger of aiming too 
low. We are more disposed to expect too little than 
too much. I don't know whether I have made my- 
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self sufficiently understood. What say you, Brother 
Grundy ? " 

" I believe I am no enthusiast, sir, in the loose 
sense of that word, and would not attribute every 
notion or impression received in religious exercises to 
the work of the Divine Spirit. Still there must be 
some more satisfactory assurance of the correctness of 
our course, than can be gained from ourselves or 
others, when we say, ' Thou shalt guide me by thy 
counsel, and afterwards lead me to glory ;* and when 
we * in everything by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, make our requests known unto God.' 
An answer in some form is really supposed by this 
exercise. Christians are said in Scripture to be led 
by the Spirit of God, and I don't look upon this lead- 
ing as implicit only. The Spirit gives strength : but 
he also sheds light over the strength which is seen in 
advance, as well as around. I cannot receive all 
Brother Drive's views. Perhaps he will say I am 
short of faith. It may be so ; but will my short faith 
hinder the fulfilment of his long faith? Does his 
feuth receive no advantage from co-operation ? I con- 
fiider it somewhat hazardous for an individual to pre- 
diet a remarkable improvement in any given place 
and time, independent of circumstances, and without 
definite reason. I place much hope in the united be- 
lieving prayers, and general endeavours of God's 
people. And I have no doubt the more we labour 
for God in the right way, the more good will 
follow." 

** Though I cannot endorse the belief that ensures 
such effects to human agency, however combined, 
holy, and persevering," replied Mr. Steady, ** yet I 
should be very sorry to say a single word against 
using means with a view to such important results, 
believing they are in the way of Good's commands, 
and will not be in vain. But there is another point 
on which I should be glad to have information^ and 
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I trust," continued the minister with a smile, " that 
Mr. Drive will deal tenderly with my doubts." 

•' Sir, I can have no tenderness for doubts of God's 
word. I believe everything he has said. * He is 
faithful who has promised.' What is the use of 
having doubts, sir, when we can have full faith? 
But I love you, sir, and I pray the Lord to increase 
your faith.*' 

" Well, Mr. Steady," said the superintendent, 
"what is the particular difficulty to which you 
refer ? " 

" I refer to your rival meetings ; sudden conver- 
sions, and the means by which they are said to be 
effected. The whole proceedings, to my mind, seem 
divested of reason and propriety." 

" Of course, you admit the possibility of conver- 
sion ? " 

" Certainly — scriptural conversion." 

"You say scriptural conversion. The emphasis 
you put upon the word seems to imply that we may 
not agree as to the nature of scriptural conversion." 

" I take the word in its English and scriptural 
meaning, — the change of a wicked man to a righteous 
man ; of a sinner to a Christian." 

" Very well ; then you think this change is effected 
too suddenly ? " 

" Yes." 

" What time should you suppose necessary for the 
process ? " 

" ! I should not like to fix a time for the Lord's 
work." 

" Well, but I think you ar^ doing that by saying 
the conversions are too suddenly accomplished. It 
would appear as though the Lord did not take time 
enough." 

" No, I hardly mean that," said Mr. Steady, with 
some little embarrassment. ** If the work is done, 
ahd done scripturally, it must be done right." 
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This is shifting the ground from the time of doing 
^e work to the work itself/' 

'"> " Well, I candidly confess I have doubts about the 
inversion of some who profess that change," said 
Mr. Steady. 

ii!' " May 1 ask," said Mr. Trueman, " do your doubts 
:iu*ise from the means used, or from the conduct of the 
[person said to be converted ? " 
:-. " I think from both." 

•' '* Just let us consider the latter first. Are the in- 
stances numerous ? " 
'" " I cannot say they are ? *' 

i " Well, I have seen scores, aye hundreds, brought 
to the Lord in the way now under notice. Suppose 
one-third of this class prove true conversions, and 
show it by a holy life, would it be safe to ground an 
objection to this result, on the means not being agree- 
able to our view ? " 

** That certainly is a pinching question, considering 
ihe great end of the gospel. Yet they would be more 
likely to prove real christians if they were brought in 
by more thoughtful and delightful means." 

" Admit that. But suppose there are revival ser- 
Tices ; that a hundred are said to have received con- 
verting grace, aud that out of that hundred but thirty 
remain — would not that be a great gain, as, if no such 
effort were made, there might not one be brought to 
the Lord? Among those brought in by deliberate 
and thoughtful methods, there are some who neither 
give much evidence of a work of grace, nor continue 
in well-doing to the end. In every view of the case, 
80 far as results go, I see no valid reason to oppose 
what are termed revivals." 

•* Still, there is something so rude and boisterously 
mechanical in your proceedings, that they seem un- 
congenial with the spirit of such a work, and make 
one shrink from it," said Mr. Steady. 

'' I grant there is often more of that than there 
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might be. But you must recollect people are of dif- 
ferent temperaments and degrees of information. 
The rugged rind often encloses rich fruit. Bnt there 
is nothing scriptural or even philosophically wrong 
in sudden and exciting conversions. Does not Scrip- 
ture afford many examples? The work is never 
referred to the future ; the present is always the time, 
not only to make a beginning, but in a hundred 
places forgiveness is offered for immediate acceptance. 
And when this blessing has been enjoyed in thou- 
sands of instances in our own day, and partly under 
our own observation, we are not at liberty to discre- 
dit the work because of the short time in which it is 
done. The terms of salvation are ' Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.' Why 
not on the instant believe and be saved ? We know 
there is often great difficulty, and sometimes the work 
is long delayed ; but this is referable to accidents of 
position, or place, or character, and not to the condi- 
tion itself. The true scriptural philosophy of the 
case therefore is, that when the offer of salvation is 
made to the sinner on the condition of faith in the 
Saviour, he may instantly believe, and as instantly 
be saved. As to the opinion of the world on revivii 
matters, I think but little of it. If we are to temper 
our spiritual operation to the favour of the world, we 
shall have to preach ourselves — if we do preaokat 
all — and not * Christ Jesus the Lord.' " 

** But," said Mr. Steady, " a large part of the 
Christian public do not approve of these excesses, and 
regard it as very questionable whether revival pro- 
oeedings have not done more harm than good. I do 
think myself that outrageous bursts of enthusiasm 
might be restrained with advantage. The apostle 
says, * Let all things be done decently and in ordez:'' 
But when there is singiug here, and praying there^ 
while * amen ' cmd * hallelujah ' are vociferated from 
every part of the chapel, it does not seem much in 
order," 
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" I think," said Mr. Trueman, " that the apostle's 
advice referred to another department of the work, 
and will not apply in this case. I grant that such 
meetings are disorderly, if we judge hy general cus- 
tom. But that is a variable criterion. We are dt 
liberty to take the same apostle's example, and * sow 
in fieason and out of season ; ' and if by a little occa- 
sional disorder of our prim and pretty arrangements 
we can get sinners to Christ, we shall do well. I do 
not condemn those christians that cannot fall in with 
our views ; and if they cannot drink into the spirit of 
the meeting, they are better away." 

The call to supper, which Mrs. Wimbleton had 
delayed for fear of diverting the conversation, now 
broke up the fireside circle. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE prodigal's BETUSN. 



Though the summons to supper interrupted the 
debate which had engaged the attention of Mrs. 
Wimbleton's guests, it did not divert their thoughts 
from the subject entirely, and with various viewB 
and impressions regarding it the company assembled 
round the hospitable table of the now well-to-da 
widow. 

Soon after supper had begun. Drive laid down his 
knife and fork, and lifting up both hands, broke out : 

** Glory be to God I the provisions of the gospel 
feast are as free as the good things on this table-^ 
every bit ! When Mrs. Wimbleton invited us to 
supper, I know her kind heart wished us to enjoy 
ourselves. But let her heart be as kind as it may, it 
is not more kind than the heart of Jesus. 0, if sin- 
ners would but accept his invitation as freely as we 
now use our knives and forks and mouths at Mrs. 
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"Wimbleton's invitation, they would soon lose their 
leanness, and be well favoured with the bread of life. 
Praise the Lord for a present salvation I 

" It seems, Brother Driver," said Mr. Grundy, 
pleasantly, " you know where there are good 
doings." 

" Bless the Lord, I do. I have had many a feast 
with Jesus. His table is always spread, and there's 

^'Enougli for each, enongli for all, 
Enoagh for evermore." 

Old Betty, who, with a ready hand and full heart, 
was waiting at table, stood just behind Drive, and 
said to herself, loud enough to be heard — 

" Bless the Lord, there is — even for poor old 
women r* 

" There is," responded Drive ; " and just the same 
for young prodigals. But I am talking a great deal. 
Mr. Wimbleton, you haven't given us your opinion. 
I think you agree with me, though." 

Thus appealed to, John expressed how highly gra- 
tified he had been with the conversation. He had 
kept silent with the more cheerfulness and satisfac- 
tion, because he had heard the fullness and freeness 
of the gospel so well set forth and advocated that no 
help was required from him. 

The evening's devotions, conducted by Mr. True- 
man, were characterised by deep feelings of thankful- 
ness for the privileges enjoyed, and by concern for 
the growth and spread of true religion in the neigh- 
bourhood and throughout the world. 

John retired to rest with a heart more than ever 
impressed with the goodness of God in turning him 
from his sinful ways. His endeavour to retrieve his 
character and position in life had been wholly suc- 
cesbful. Not only among the despised Methodists, 
but in general society, he stood high as a man of 
probity and industry, and as a pattern of business 
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habits and intelligent activity in ever good cause. 
He felt that a heavy responsibility lay upon him, 
both to God and to the church, and his thoughts 
reverted to the conversation of the evening, and the 
appeal made to him by Brother Drive, in allusion to 
" young prodigals," with a painful conviction of per- 
sonal duty, in reference to the recovery of such wan- 
derers from the fold of Christ. 

He sat musing some time on this subject, and on 
the glorious provisions of the gospel, until his heart 
was filled with burning zeal for God and for the sal- 
Tation of souls. Before lying down, he summed up 
his feelings in verse, thus : — 

Stop, poor sinner! cease to wander, 
From the paths of righteousness ; 

Stop, and on thy footsteps ponder: 
Why to endless ruin press? 

Hark ! thy Father bids thee come, 

Haste, poor sinner — ^hasten home! 

Long and vainly after pleasure 

Has thy anxious heart pursued. 
Wretched, wasting all thy treasure, 

Only sinful husks thy food. 

Hark, &c. 

Sinner ! wilt thou wholly perish ? 

In despair and darkness die ? 
O repent! repent, and cherish 

Hope, for now is mercy nigh. 

Harj£, &c. 

Are thy 'better thoughts* returning? 

Do thy feelings homeward run ? 
Lo, thy Father's heart is yearning 

For his long- lost, wandering son. 
Hark! He bids thee quickly comej 
Haste, poor sinner, hasten home! 

Bobes, thy nakedness to cover. 
Palms, and crowns, and food divine. 

When thy wanderings are over. 
In thy Father's house are thinet 

Hark, &c. 
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Now he hastens ! Joyful meeting ! 

Now embraces sweet abound; 
Angels, saints, each other greeting, 

Shout, * The long- lost son is found.' 
Hallelujah! thou axt come. 
Sinner to thy gospel home. 

In the morning, as old Betty was busily clearing 
the breakfast table, Nancy, evidently with something 
on her mind, looked in. 

** Wasn't that a grand sermon last night ? " said 
Betty. " It's wonderful where the superintendent 
gets all his knowledge. Yet it's all in the Bible. Bat 
then, though one's read the Bible so often, one doesn^t 
seem to see things. He seems as if he could find lus 
road anywhere in it. I reckon the Lord's Spirit lights 
him, and so he can find what he wants, as easily as I 
can find ought in the dark with a candle.'* 

Nancy made no reply. So Betty, with an earnest 
look at her, said, 

" Didn't you think it was very nice ? *' 

" Yes, it was, but I was a bit perplexed in my 
mind, and didn't listen very carefully." 

" Why, what's the matter ? I thought you looked, 
when you came in, like a piece of sewing that's all 
puckers. I never go up to the house of the Lord 
with my mind all awry with worldly things. I've 
enough to do with 'em at home, without taking 'em 
to chapel. When they want to follow me, I whip 
'em back, as the Saviour did the cattle out of the 
temple." 

" A h, it's fine talking, Betty. Everbody can't do 
as you do." 

** Why not ? You don't think as I am cleverer 
nor other people, do you ? But what's got on your 
mind, that makes you look as if you were pulling 
turnips on a sharp, frosty morning? " 

" Have you heard anything about Bentley ? " 
asked Nancy. 

*' What, Will Bentley, as went off a good while ago. 
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** Yes," said Nancy. 

** No. Why, is he come back ? " 

" He is," said Nancy, with lowered voice. 

" Bless me ; and will he be safe, think you ? What 
will the parson say ? Why are you in rucks and 
heaps about it ? " 

•* Don't you know, before he went away he showed 
some sort of a liking for my Mary ? But she*d have 
none of his likings. You know it wouldn't be likely 
for a religious young woman like her to be talking to 
such a wild harum-scarum as he was. And now he's 
come back, he's trying the game on again." 

" And what sort of a chap is he now ? John 
Wimbleton and him were great cronies once." 

" 0. he was struck to hear about John. He did 
look earnest, and said he almost felt converted him- 
self. He sat for ever so long, and never spoke ; and 
then he said, * Well, what '11 convert John will me, 
and I'll know more about it.' He seems different 
like. Not so rude and nonsensical." 

" Well, Nancy, you'll see. The lad's no fool, take 
my word for it, only he's put his sense after his 
tongue and eyes instead of before them. But if he 
gets converted, things will settle into their right 
places. You know, Nancy, Whatley stone is rough 
enough in the quarry, but it looks very different when 
put into right shape and place. Mary mustn't be in 
a hurry, and make a mess on it. For if she gives 
him any liking, it may be hard to separate them, if 
she should want." 

" 0, she doesn't want to see him. You know she 
has thought of somebody else," said Nancy, signifi- 
cantly. 

"Well, well, that '11 make a difference," said 
Betty. *' I think I can guess a little about that mat- 
ter. It takes two folks to a bargain, however, and I 
am not sure that two has a hand in it. But," con- 
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tinued Betty, bridliDg a little, " it's no nse imncing 
the matter ; you mean Mr. Wimbleton." 

" You might be farther off," said Nsmcy. 

"Well, has John given her any encouragement? 
has he kept company with Mary ? For I've nevef 
Been him with her ? " 

" Why, I don't know what to say about that. One 
doesn't know what to think in such matters. I be- 
lieve she thinks John means something ?" 

" Aye, happen she gets something out of nothing,,'* 
replied Betty ; ** for young women are very expert 
at spinning such yarn, and making ' love- knots.' " 

An abrupt termination was put to this confiden- 
tial gossip by the entrance of a neighbour on busi^ 
ness with Betty's husband, not a little to Nanoy's 
annoyance. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FURTHER TROUBLES. 
** An ungodly man diggeth up evil*"— Solokoh. 

Samuel Grundy and his little grand-daughter had 
just gone through their accustomed morning worship, 
when, after a smart rap at the door, Mr. Openmind 
entered. 

Samuel had settled himself in his chair, the Bible 
fitill open before him, to muse on the psalm he had 
been reading. 

" I see, Mr. Grundy," said his visitor, " you have 
got before you the Magna Charta of your rights and 
privileges — the Christian's great store-house of divine 
truth. I dare say you are old acquaintances, and not 
yet tired of each other's company." 

" You are right, Mr. Openmind," replied Samnel, 
with a smile, '*I have found this book 'a friend^ 
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sticking closer than a brother.' And you know true 
friends are seldom soon tired of each other's company. 
The sacred writings are like no other book. There 
■ is always something new to be found in them. There 
is always a voice, a look, a helping hand for the 
Christian ; whether with Peter, James, and John on 
the mount ; or with Job in the midst of family deso- 
lation; or with the few timid Christians in the mid- 
night prayer- meeting, when Peter was delivered from 
prison ; or when the happy spirit of Stephen ascended 
to heaven through a shower of stones." 

Mr. Openmind listened to these remarks with 
evident pleasure, and Samuel continued : 

" Though I have read this 37th Psalm scores of 
times, I see something in it this morning quite new. 
1 have been led to think of the Lord's care over his 
people and cause, through all the complications, con- 
flicts, and mysterious operations of human society. 
The very opening of this psalm should be sufficient 
to divest the Christian of lear : * Fret not thyself 
because of evil doers:' and confidence strengthens 
as it proceeds with reiterated declarations and strik- 
ing illustrations. To me this psalm is like the cloud 
that led the Israelites through the wilderness. It 
' has a bright side to the Lord's people, and a dark one 
to' his enemies. And, to take another view of it, 
every verse is a stepping-stone to higher Christian 
confidence ; and when you get high up you may ex- 
nltingly repeat the last two verses : ' Tha Lord shall 
help them and deliver them from the wicked, and 
save them because they trust in Him.' But I ought 
to apologise for trespassing upon your time, if not 
for my ruminations, however pleasing to myself." 

" I am sure, Mr. Grundy, an apology is quite out 
of place," said Mr. Openmind. " Your remarks are 
Tery congenial to my own views and feelings, and 
•quite consonant with the most enlarged views of 
divine providence. I have been reading the Scri^- 
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tares myself recently with this view, and have 
foand mach benefit. Yon have not, however, the 
same difficulties to contend with that I have. When 
I sit down to study the Scriptures, a multitude of 
metaphysical reasonings and subtle questionings are 
ever at hand; for long-continued familiarity with 
both ancient and modem writers of tiie infidel school 
has made my mind a storehouse of weapons against 
revealed truth. I dare say, Mr. Grundy, you have 
often perceived that there is great governmental 
power in long- formed habits, and that to uproot and 
destroy them is as mighty an achievement as to take 
a great city, I can say with pleasure, however, that 
signs of victory in this warfare of the mind are daily 
increasing." 

** I am glad to hear it, sir, and heartily congratulate 
you on your success in such a holy crusade," said 
SamueL 

*' But, Mr. Grundy," said Mr. Openmind, " I have 
come to name a matter which will cast a shadow over 
this agreeable conversation." 

" Pray what is that, sir ? " 

" I am not sure that I do not lay myself open to 
the charge of officiousness. Yet I can honestly put 
in a plea of good intentions, which I hope will be 
received for what it is worth." 

" Certainly, certainly ; the gospel never overlooks 
good intentions," said Samuel. 

** Is your chapel private property, or is it settled 
upon trust ? *' 

" Upon trust." 

" How long has it been built ? " 

" 0, a many years. Perhaps forty. I don't just 
remember now, but I think as long as that." 

" I should think the deed was enrolled in Ohcm- 
eery ? " 

** I believe it was. But I am not sure, really, — ^I 
think it was," said Samuel. 



« 
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• ** Has the trust ever been renewed ? Have any 
new trustees been made since its erection ?" 

** Not to my knowledge." 
How many trustees are living ? ** 
Only three out of fifteen, 1 believe. I am the 
only one on the spot ; one lives about ten miles off, 
and the third more than a hundred. I should think 
I am the youngest and richest of the number, so you 
may judge of the efficiency of the trust." 

" Do yon consider your chapel safe ? I mean legally, 
of course — and that it cannot be diverted from the 
purpose for which it was built ? *' 

'• Assuredly we do. We have never had a moment's 
doubt on that point," said Samuel, with energy, 

" Did you live here when the chapel was built ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Do you remember if the chapel did not extend 
its foundations a little beyond the bounds of the ground 
you purchased ? " 

Here the old man paused, as if the question had 
struck the key note to a former and forgotten train of 
thought. He scratched his head, looked on the floor, 
then on the ceiling, then in Mr. Openmind's face, as 
if seeking for something. At length he said, — 

'* I know there was something said — a consultation 
— as to the chapel being made a little larger than the 
£rst intention. And I am not sure that it was not 
made a little wider, or longer, or both." 

** Well, that will do. My reason for asking these 
questions is, I believe there is a plot laid to rob you 
of your ohapel, or put you to annoyance and expense." 

** Surely not," said Samuel. '* Bad as the world is, 
I trust there is not such an impersonation of villainy 
as would attempt that." 

" I fear my information is too true, Mr. Grundy. 
The parties concerned appear confident that the chapel 
stands partly on grotind not your 'Own. It is said, 
also, that the deed provides that when the number o£ 
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trustees is reduced to four, it shall again be filled up' 
And they are even hoping the deed has not been en- 
rolled. Clayton first suggested it to Parson Dribble, 
who seized it with great avidity ; and they are making 
secret enquiries." 

** The ground adjoiniug the chapel belongs to Mr. 
Dunstead," said Samuel. ** He bought it a good many 
years ago from the son of the person who owned it 
when we built the chapel." 

"They have great hopes of obtaining Mr. Dun- 
stead's co-operation, in consequence of Miss Dun- 
stead's determination to be a Christian. Parson 
Surplice is expected to aid the scheme. He has great 
influence over Mr. Dunstead. You will perhaps hear 
more about it, by and by. It might be as well not to 
make a talk of the affair. But I thought it right to 
make you acquainted with what was going on. If I 
hear anything fresh that is important to the case, I 
will apprise you of it. I can only say, that my ser- 
vices and best wishes are at your command." 

After Mr. Openmind was gone, the old man sat for 
some time musing on this strange intelligence, so 
completely unexpected. He felt how forcibly it 
agreed with the teachings of the psalm he had been 
reading. But he comforted himself with the thought 
that ** though the wicked do plot against the just," it 
will not ultimately prosper. 

On returning from prayer-meeting one week even- 
ing, shortly after this, John Wimbledon said, — 

" Friend Grundy, I saw Clayton the other morning,, 
looking at our chapel with a minuteness that indicated 
he had a special object in view. I thought he might 
have work in hand for some building of that descrip- 
tion, and so was looking for information." 

" And," chimed in another friend, " I saw him out 
of my window the other day, striding backwards and 
forwards on both ends and sides of the chapel, as if 
takihg dimensions." 
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" Wfts the chapel-yard gate open ? " asked John. 

" No," replied the man ; " he clambered over the 
wall." 

" Well,, that does not look seemly. If he wanted 
to go in for any legitimate purpose he might have had 
the key, and so avoided climbing the wall ; if he had 
no proper purpose in view, it was still worse," said 
John, looking towards Samuel for an answer. 

** Certainly," he replied. " I am sSraid his purpose 
was not good." 

'' If I see or hear of him being on the premises in. 
that way again, I shall ask him his business." 

Samuel did not feel at liberty to disclose the infor- 
mation he had received ; and what he had just heard 
deepened the impression that there was truth in the 
statement of Mr. Openmind. 

In a day or two after that evening, Samuel's little 
granddaughter said to him, while sitting in the 
house, — 

" Grandfather, isn't Mr. Surplice very fond of our 
chapel ? " 

" Why, love ? " 

" Because he looked so hard at it yesterday." 

** Did you see him ? " 

'' Yes, grandfather,. as I was coming from the bake* 
lionse." 

« Did he go near it ? " 

" Yes ; he rode up to the gate from the turnpike^ 
and looked at it; and he rode down the turnpike back 
again, and then he went down again, and he kept 
looking at the chapel all the while. And I think h» 
liked to look at it. I thought he happen was going 
to preach in it. Would he have his white gown^ 
grandfather, if he was to preach in our chapel P " 

" No, love." 

" What do preachers wear white gowns at church 
for ? Is it to make 'em look more like angels ? I am 
tore Mr. Dribble is ugly when he hasn't his gown on* 
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I thought, grandfather, when I went to church with 
Aunt Sarah, that Mr. Dribble and Mr. Pawson, 
the clerk, seemed as if they were trying which conld 
read best. But I am sure Mr. Pawson was the best 
reader ; and he would look a deal better than Dribble, 
if he had as fine a gown on." 

The grandfather w£ts not so much concerned to 
answer the grandchild as to note the fact she narated. 

** Did anybody else see the parson looking at the 
ohapel, with you ? " said the grandfather. 

" No, grandfather, I didn't see anybody, only a little 
girl as was with me.'* 

The interest of this subject grew rapidly in Samuel 
Grundy's mind. His thoughts turned mainly towards 
Mr. Dunstead, as to one that could aid their enemies, 
if he was disposed, and who could also, if not so dis- 

Eosed, frustrate their vile machinations. What he 
ad lately heard somewhat excited his fears. If Miss 
Dunstead should follow out her religious convictions, 
and decline to mix with the fashionable world ; and 
if her father should be determined to coerce her to 
his views, no one could say how far he might, from 
sheer mortification, sanction this most nefarious pro- 
ceeding. For Mr. Dunstead was apt to be hsisty in 
his decisions, as the reader may have observed, and 
as also appears from the arrangements made for Miss 
Dunstead' s return home from Mr. Fairfield's. 

Mr. Fairfield did his best to acquit himself, both as 
driver and companion, to Miss Dunstead's satisfaction. 
Though somewhat surprised and mortified at Miss 
Dunstead's rejection of Mr. Tulip's services, he put 
the feeling away, and made the journey as agreeable 
as possible to the young lady. The day was fine, and 
Miss Dunstead very much enjoyed the drive, until 
they came within about two miles of home, when at 
some distance before them, a horseman attracted their 
attention. He was well-mounted, and his charger, to 
all appearance, was more eager for progress than the 
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rider wished, The carriage gained upon the horseman, 
80* that identification was more possible. 

" Who is that before ns, think you ? " said Miss 
Dunstead. 

•* Indeed, I don't know. My sight is not good at a 
distwioe," responded Mr. Fairfield. 

When a little nearer, Mr. Fairfield asked the young 
lady the same question : she became fidgety, and said 
with emotion, 

'* It looks like Mr. Tulip. But it cannot be — it 
surely is not." 

" Mr. Tulip I " said Mr. Fairfield. " no, it can't 
be Mr. Tulip." 

" I am afraid it is, sir ; I am indeed. How morti- 
fying I " 

** Why so, Miss Dunstead ? If it should be Mr. 
Tulip, business may have brought him this way, and 
the meeting may be purely accidental." 

" Not so, sir ; I cannot place so much to chance ; I 
am afraid it is design." 

They drove on smartly in silence, and soon came 
up to the horseman, when Mr. Fairfield cried out, 

" Mr. Tulip, is that you ? How in the name of 
wonder have you found your wa^ hither ; or, have 
you missed your way, and so chance has brought us 
together ? " 

" Ha I ha ! Mr. Fairfield, you wonder at seeing me 
here, while I wonder you did not expect to see me 
much earlier on the road, had you been as punctual 
to the time as I was. Did you suppose I had no 
anxiety about the safety of your charge ? As my offer 
to drive Miss Dunstead home was not accepted, I could 
only presume to undertake a footman's duties, and 
hope Miss Dunstead will not reject my devoted ser- 
vices in that capacity." 

*' I am quite satisfied, sir, with Mr. Fairfield's at- 
tentions, — thank you." 
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" I will not object to change places with you, ff 
Miss Dunstead permits," said Mr. Fairfield. 

** You wont 1 " impetuously exclaimed the young 
lady, in a tone that effectually put an end to entreaty 
on that subject. 

They went on together at a slower pace. Mr. Tulip 

volunteered the information that he had determined 

to accept a pressing invitation to spend a day or two 

^with Mr. Dunstead, and he hoped the visit would not 

be displeasing to Miss Dunstead. 

" I have no doubt my father will pay respectful 
attention to any gentleman whom he invites," said 
Miss Dunstead, with some sharpness and hauteur. 

They soon reached Springfield house, and were met 
by father and aunt, with the welcome that true 
affection only can give. On entering the house, Mr. 
Tulip said, with a boisterous laugh — 

" Mr. Dunstead, I have had the honour o£ being 
footman; and naturally expect promotion for good 
service." 

" Well, my dear," said the father, " I am sure you 
have been efficiently escorted, and I hope you will 
not overlook meritorious services." 

•' I shall always acknowledge necessary service," 
replied the young lady; and adroitly diverted the 
conversation in another direction. Mr, Fairfield^ 
however, defeated her purpose by saying, 

" I am so gratified with having performed my 
bachelor's office successfully, that I almost wish 
myself one in reality, that I might have the chance 
of the promotion to which Mr. Tulip aspires." 

" 0, Mr. Fairfield," said Mr. Dunstead, deprecat* 
ingly ; " how can you talk so I "What would Mrs. 
Fairfield say if she heard you ? I shall consider it 
my duty to tell her ? " 

" You had better not," said Mr. Fairfield, laughing 
heartily ; *• for if you do, I may not perform my part 
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SO satisfactorily another time ; and you know 'revenge 
18 sweet.' But I shall spoil your anticipated pleasure 
at my expense, for I shall tell Mrs. Fairfield myself. 
So you see, Mr. Tulip, I shall not be your competitor: 
you have the field to yourself, and I wish you success.'* 
He then turned to take leave of the ladies and Mr. 
Dunstead. 

" No, no," said *Mr. Dunstead, '* you must stay the 
night." 

" Thank you, thank you ; I intend to sleep at home 
to-night. Besides," slyly eyeing Miss Dunstead, " I 
am anxious to tell Mrs. Fairfield — " 

" 0, fie, Mr. Fairfield ; what a naughty man you 
are," interjected Miss Dunstead. " But you must not 
go home to-night. Mrs. Fairfield will not expect 
you, I know." 

" Perhapt not ; though I think she will. I have, 
however, an engagement early in the morning, that 
admits of no excuse." 

Accepting a glass of wine and a biscuit — a mere 
apology for taking refreshment —Mr. Fairfield took 
his leave, and was soon far onwards towards home. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE XJNWBLCOMB VISITOR. 



Thu advent of Mr. Tulip at Springfield House ap- 
peared to afford considerable gratification to Mr. 
I)un8tead, who after dinner proposed a stroll, that he 
might point out his improvements, and obtain the 
benefit of his guest's knowledge and taste in the ar- 
ztegements for laying out the grounds. 

Come with us, my dear," he said to his daughter,. 
and you can then tell me your wishes about the 
dtawing-room." 



«« 
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This was urging matters to the very point that 
Miss Dunstead feared to approach, especially in the 
presence of others. She, therefore, promptly re- 
plied : 

** Please excuse me, to-day, father, for I feel a little 
wearied; perhaps Mr. Tulip will enjoy the stroll 
with you, and aunt and 1 will be glad of a quiet hour 
together in the house." 

" Very well, my dear ; if that will be more agree- 
able to you. I do not doubt it will please your aunt 
But what says Mr. Tulip ?" 

" Nay, sir, you put me in a dilemma. If I were 
to have my wish, I should be in danger of acting 
cruelly to the sweetest lady in the land. I would 
not desire my happiness to interfere with her com- 
fort, however ; no, not for the world. But I will 
stay in the house, if my company will bo acceptable. 

" That must not be, by any means, Mr. Tulip. 
You said you were coming to see my father, and it 
would be wrong for you not to have as much of his 
company as possible, and see all that is going on. 
Aunt and I shall pass the time together very 
happily," 

This was said with so much firmness and serious- 
ness that it was difficult for Mr. Tulip to find a reply. 
Even Mr. Dunstead felt his thoughts checked and his 
understanding of things rather baffled. He had 
taken it for granted that Mr. Tulip's company was 
quite agreeable to his daughter, and that he was. there 
by her consent. Moreover, in his own mind, he had 
no objection to such an intimacy; the wealth and 
position of the family being a sufficient counterbalance 
in his view to the faults of conduct which were 
popularly ascribed to the sons of the house, and, 
indeed, were not denied. Though Mr. Dunstead 
rightly looked upon these as moral delinquencies, and 
was far from defending them, he yet strove to regard 
them as mere youthful follies that would be pat 
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away when the serious business of life required the 
sacrifice. 

Miss Dunstead's annoyance at the intrusion of 
Tulip had not been concealed from her aunt on her 
arrival at home ; and now that the ladies were left 
to themselves it was an early topic of conversation. 

" And you did not wish Mr. Tulip's company at 
all ? " inquired Mrs. Summerton. 

" I did not, indeed, aunt. He wished to drive me, 
but 1 positively declined ; aud should not have come 
at all had no one else driven me. And, after all — 
to waylay me, aud introduce himself to my father in 
my company, and in defiance of my wishes — what 
impertinence I how stupid I " 

" I thought you acted a cool part towards him as a 
beau '» 

" I know, aunt, one should not hate any one ; but 
really my dislike of that man almost approaches it. 
I don't wish to be unpolite, and I am sure I do not 
like to play the hypocrite. What must I do ? I wish 
you would interpose for me, and send him home." 

" Nay, my dear, that would be unseemly. He is 
your father's guest, and must be left in his hands. 
But why are you so averse to him? He is good- 
looking and agreeable, wealthy, and well-connected — 
what do you desire ? But I suppose in these matters 
there is no accounting for antipathies. What is all 
beauty to one, is all ugliness to another." 

There was a pause. Sooner than it can be told, 
Miss Dunstead rapidly reviewed her position, and the 
principles she had adopted to guide her conduct, and 
then spoke in a tone of serious decision. 

** Aunt, he is an irreligious man — ^he does not fear 
God. How can I, consistently with the Christian 
character I have to maintain, bestow my afiections 
upon such a man ? Besides, apart from that which 
should be the chief consideration, he is shallow in 
mind, a man of small sense and little discrimination. 
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If I marry, I must have mental as well as personal 
accomplishments — sense, whether there be riches or 
not a farthing." 

** I fear you are a little too particular, my dear," 
replied Mrs. Summerton. ** In times like these, if a 
lady wishes to ^larry well she can hardly afford to 
pay attention to mere whims and fancies. I really 
think you should not treat this offer with disrespect; 
the next may be even less desirable." 

*'Then 1 shall thankfully decline it," responded 
the young lady. 

'* When the gentlemen returned from their inspec- 
tion of the grounds, they appeared to be on the best 
of terms with each other. Mr. Dunstead was de- 
lighted with several suggestions thrown out by Mr. 
Tulip during their walk, and Mr. Tulip evidently 
took pleasure in applauding Mr. Dunstead's ability 
and taste. 

The evening was spent very socially. Personal 
adventures and scraps of general news, chiefly re- 
tailed by Mr. Tulip, supplied ample materials for 
conversation. 

Bent upon the attainment of a specific object, the 
young gentleman tried various methods of approach, 
and seized the smallest openings to make a display of 
his services. He was all attention when Miss Don- 
stead spoke — hanging upon the tones of her voice; 
and his spirit rose and fell with the shadows upon her 
countenance like mercury in the barometer* He told 
some stories — ridiculous enough — to raise a laugh, 
with the hope of forcing one from her: he even 
related some cases of distress which he had relieved, 
that he might produce at least the excitement of sym- 
pathy; and, strangest thing of all, he misquoted 
scripture, and blundered over the utterance of soBoa 
heterogeneous stuff that he mistook for pious senti- 
ment, to prove how congenial to his own mind were 
her religious tendencies. ]He indulged the hope iit 
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times tliat, like a certain monarch of antiquity, she 
would hold out the sceptre of favour that he might 
touch it. But the hope was very faint. 

Yet there was no hostility in Miss Dunstead's 
sianner, no attempt to gain a victory or show supe- 
riority ; no forwardness to correct Mr. Tulip's errors, 
or to assist in doing so. He received from her 
neither applause nor censure. She politely adminis- 
tered the hospitalities of the table, answered ques- 
tions promptly and gracefully, and left no want 
nnsupplied. But in all this no excess appeared, no 
margin was left : every part of her demeanour was 
measured and oaloulated ; not a word too much ; no 
Irrelevancy ; not a look that conveyed more meaning 
than it ought. 

All this was very perplexing to Tulip, and withal 
was anything but satisfactory. Yet he did not know 
how to complain. He felt like a person arguing his 
case in a tongue that was unknown to his audience, 
and who strove in vain to reach their passions. He 
had the mortification of feeling that he had some- 
Ihing of vast importance to say, but cuuld not get a 
hearing ; yet it was not denied, and he really had 
nothing to say ! 

Next morning, after breakfast, Mr. Dunstead said 
to his daughter : 

'* My dear, we will now look over the new build- 
ings, and particularly the drawing-room, while we 
<;an have the advantage of Mr. Tulip's advice. I 
have sent for Wimbleton, and understand he has 
arrived; so, when you are ready — " 

" Why, father, I really don't understand planning 
and building: I dare say Mr. Tulip does very well, 
and his assistance will be quite sufficient. I will go 
wiUi pleasure, but if you require opinions I fear you 
will be dJBappointedk" 

" Nay, my dear, I do not expect you to understand 
-^he teohnioalities of the case ; but you can have an 
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opinion about size and form and style, just as well as 
in any other case. Besides, I thought you had some 
specific ideas in your head about it. At least you 
once gave me to understand so." 

" Yes, father, I believe you are correct," turning 
her head hastily to dash away the starting tear ; *' but 
my views have changed since then. I cannot now 
contrive with my heart and will for such pursuits as 
I did once. Mr. Tulip will assist you, no doubt ; but 
if you please, father, I shall have nothing to say, 
though I will go with you with pleasure." 

This sort of passive resistance was so unusual that 
Mr. Dunstead gazed at his daughter in amazement : 
the whole truth flashed upon his mind at once, and 
with a stern look he said : — 

" Eliza, you surprise me ! I thought you had got 
quit of these foolish religious whims. But you can 
stay. We will manage without you," and he turned 
away to the building. 

This was a stroke she little expected. For a mo- 
ment she stood aghast at the unwonted severity and 
unkindness of her father's manner ; then she rushed 
to her own room and threw herself on her knees in 
an agony of distress. 

The greater part of this scene transpired in the 
hall, and was witnessed by John Wimbleton, who 
had there awaited the appearance of the gentlemen 
by Mr. Dunstead's appointment. The party pro- 
ceeded immediately to view the new part of the build- 
ings, but Mr. Dunstead was too much disconcerted to 
follow out the purpose he had in view, and appeared 
fully to share the distress he had caused in his daugh- 
ter. As for Tulip, he was thrown into blank wonder- 
ment, and hardly knew what to say or do. Both 
appeaaed as if struck with vacancy, and incoherenoy 
marked their observations as they passed through 
the rooms, John Wimbleton was prepared by what 
he had heard to treat with propriety the confuBed 
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remarks which escaped the gentlemen ; but he felt 
icutely, and deeply sympathised with the young lady 
in this trial of her faith. The thought of remon- 
strating with Mr. Dunstead occurred to his mind, but 
be deemed it best to forbear. 

The special instr actions he was to have received 
were reduced to very small proportions by this inci- 
dent, and he was left to work out the original plan 
Yery much according to his own judgment. 

Leaving Wimbleton in the building, the two gen- 
tlemen walked in the direction of the gardens, Mr. 
Dunstead observing in a half -apologetic tone — 

" This is very painful. But I cannot allow my 
authority to be slighted even by a most loving and 
beloved daughter. I had hoped to hear no more of 
these Methodistical notions on her return home." 

" Why," said Tulip, " Mrs. Fairfield is vastly like 
a Methodist ; at all events, she talks Baintlike enough 
to be one. I think there's very little good in any of 
those holy folks." 

" My builder here is a Methodist, and a strong one 
too ; in fact, he ofiBiciates sometimes as if he were in 
holy orders. He talks well, and is a very sensible 
fellow. He was one of your wild shoots some time 
ago, but is thoroughly reformed, and is now getting 
on in the world. Still, though he is a first-rate 
tradesmcm, I almost wish he had never come on my 
grounds: for it is partly through that, but chiefly 
through Mrs. Fairfield taking Miss Dunstead to hear 
a Methodist preacher here whom she knew, that all 
this mischief has come. I have a great mind to take 
the work from him," 

** And so I would, if I were yon. I had one or 
two such like characters working for me. They were 
continually preaching and praying and singing, and 
telling their hell and damnation ghost stories ; but I 
•oon pat a stop to that. I turned them off their 
work, and bundled them neck and cro^ o\xt ^nI nJci^x:^ 
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houses. There's no enjoying pleasure with snch 
people about yoo, and I won't have a chip or a shell 
of them." 

'' I cannot say I should like to go so &r as that,** 
said Mr. Danstead. ** I wish every one to have fair 
liberty : but I do not like to have my family comfort 
interfered with in this way." 

When the gentlemen returned to the house they 
were informed that Miss Dunstead, having made her- 
self ill with weeping, had gone to lie down. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

TEB COMING STOBK. 



" The wind arose, the cloads were driven 

In watery masses through the waste of heaTen ; 

The groaning woods foretold a tempest nigh. 

And silent lightnings skirmish'd in the sliy."— MoaTGOUBT. 

In the privacy of her own room, secure from inter- 
ruption on the plea of indisposition, that too truly 
followed the excitement of the morning, Eliza Dun- 
stead thought calmly and seriously of what had oc- 
curred, and tried her own conduct, her words and 
motives, by the unerring rule of divine truth. The 
collision with her father had not come sooner than 
had been expected, though its suddenness and sharp- 
ness, for the moment, overwhelmed her with sorrow. 
Her powers of thought and self-control soon rallied, 
however, and she addressed herself to the considera- 
tion of her duty with a lively sense of the difficulty 
of her position, and the necessity of maintaining her 
Christian course unmoved by the untoward circum- 
stances that appeared likely to surround her. 

The Book of God, in these perplexities, alone 
. afforded her any light. In studying the life and cha- 
racter of our Blessed Lord she derived both oonsola- 
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a and strength, and with renewed vows gave her- 
f again to a holy life in obedience to the command 
frequently given to those who desired to be his 
ciples — Follow me I 

[n this spirit she wrote, before finally retiring to 
t, a few lines on 

FOLLOWINa CH&IST. 

•< Come, follow me," the Saviour said, 
As on he went his way ; 
And royally the mandate led. 
Unwilling men to obey. 

And still the Saviour's voice is heard, 
With welcomes free for all ; 

let my soul now thaak the Lord,^, 
And at his footstool iaXL 

Though daily I th^ book have read, 

'Twas like a vision sealed : 
Hy leaders, blinder than the led. 

Hid what thy word revealed. 

At lenfl^ the beamings of thy grace, 
Bright in my heart did shine; 

1 saw the cross ; found there a place, 
And made the Saviour mine. 

What God hath done shall man destroy P 

Bob Jesus of his due ? — 
No ! though chief friends despise my joy, 

I will to thee be true. 

Lord, I am but a bruised reed, 

A weakling of the fold, — 
Whom foes surround with fearfrd greed— 

O be my soul's stronghold. 

Thy blessed word shall be my g^de^ 

My comfort and mj ioy : 
In thee I ever will abide. 

For thee my powers employ. 

Jr. Fairfield's report of his journey to Springfield 
se, though faithfully minute, afforded Mrs. Fair- 
1 but slender means of judging of her young 
ad's probable future course. She became very 
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anxioTifl to devise some means of more freqaent in- 
formation and intercourse, and after mooh reflection 
turned her thoughts to Mr. Trueman as the most 
likely person to answer her purpose. He was a man 
of experience, judgment, and kindly feeling; and, 
besides, was fully acquainted with the circumstances 
which had led to Miss Dunstead's conversion. The 
excellent character she had heard of Mrs. Wimhleton 
also made it probable that her influence might be ex- 
ercised in some way that would be beneficial to her 
dear young friend. 

With these considerations she wrote fully and 
freely to Mr. Trueman, urging him to do all in his 
power to remove the difficulty which prevented Miss 
Dunstead's enjoyment of Christian privileges ; recom- 
mending at the same time the co-operation of Mrs. 
'Wimbleton. She also mentioned the suit of Mr. 
Tulip, which, being apparently favoured by Mr. 
Dunstead, was a sonrce oi great trial and annoyance, 
for on Christian grounds alone did she deem it her 
duty to herself and to God to reject that gentleman's 
advances. 

Mr. Trueman entered into Mrs. Fairfield's views 
and wishes with alacrity, for her letter could not fail 
to be influential with him. He took an early oppor- 
tunity of consulting Mrs. Wimbleton on the business, 
and found her to be a true sympathiser with Mrs. 
Fairfield in her regard for Miss Dunstead. She, 
however, at present saw no way of access to her; 
and her attendance at the Methodist chapel was out 
of the question ; for the young lady's determination 
to adhere to Christian principles and practice, and 
her father's resolution not to permit his authority to 
be slighted or evaded, were the common talk of 
Whatley ; and the two friends could do no more than 
suggest to each other different means by which suit- 
able expressions of sympathy and encouragement 
jDight be conveyed to the young disciple. 
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Wliat the wisdom of deeply interested and attached 
friends failed to accomplish was brought about by 
«n instrument whom they had not thought of admit- 
ing to their councils. So is it sometimes ordained or 
permitted by a watchful and kind providence. 

Old Betty had a little business on hand, in the 
direction and a little beyond Springfield House. The 
foot road lay through a part of Mr. Dunstead'g 
ground, passing the head of the fish-ponds, of which 
a pedestrian had broken, yet attractive views. 

When near Mr. Dunstead's house, old Betty saw a 
joung lady issue from an avenue leading from the 
fUh-ponds to the foot-road on which she was walk- 
ing, and slowly take the same direction as herself. 
The old woman gained apace on the young lady ; for, 
though advanced in years, she was stout and hardy, 
and knew as little about fatigue as most women of 
ber station twenty years younger. On nearing, 
Betty slackened her pace, that with greater certainty 
die might make observations. It was a marked 
feature in the old woman's character, not to go 
through the world with her eyes shut^ She had 
seldom forgot where she was, nor what took place 
around her. Questions relative to her situation 
sprang up in her mind as naturally as flowers in 
f^nring; and she would be as dissatisfied without 
some sort of answers, as any hungry urchin compelled 
to wait for his dinner. 

Betty saw a book in the young lady's hand, which 
iqppeared to absorb her attention; and a little dog 
gambolled playfully about her as she moved forward. 

" I am sure that's a lady," said Betty to herself; 
** and she is staying at the house, no doubt, — yea, 
that she is. Is it Miss Dunstead, I wonder? It 
looks like her. I am sure I can tell if I see her face ; 
it's a right lady's walk." 

A snapping little bark from the dog told its mis- 
tress that some one was near ; on which the young 
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lady slightly turned her head, and again went on 
reading. 

** Yes, it's her — the very face I saw at our chapeL 
Bless her! I wonder what book she is reading? 
But it's either the Bible or the Pilgrim's Progress, 
I'm sure. It's not our magazine. No. But there's 
a many more good books than them I reckon, now. 
Will she speak, I wonder ? Lord, help me to say 
something right to her ! " 

By this time Betty was side by side with the young 
lady, and catching her look, made a curtsey in her 
best manner, to gain a friendly notice from her. The 
old woman was not mistaken : it was Miss Dunstead. 

" Excuse me, ma'am, you've a bit of a thorn stick- 
ing in your gown skirt, ma'am," said Betty, and pro- 
ceeded at once to remove it. 

" Thank you, thank you, my good woman," said 
Miss Dunstead, very benignly ; the little dog at th(3 
same time, with as much noise and bluster as he 
could make, threatening an attack on Betty for her 
officiousnes^ 

"So, so, Ohafley," said Miss Dunstead, trying to 
coax the littly fury into quietness, as he jumped and 
danced about Betty as if he would devour her alto- 
gether for touching his mistress. "You must not 
injure this good woman; she has been doing your 
mistress a kindness, Charley. Come, you must not 
reward benefit with injury, and so turn friends into 



enemies." 



" Oh, never mind the little dog, ma'am," said 
Betty;- "the little thing won't hurt me. I'm not 
afraid of him, ma'am. 1 wish I'd no bigger enemy 
than him to contend with." 

Miss Dunstead turned to her, and said, 
" Is somebody trying to injure you ? " 
" I mean the roaring lion, ma'am, as the Scrip- 
ture speaks about, who goes about seeking to devour 
Bonis." 
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" O, yes ; be is a worse enemy than my little dog 
and has destroyed very many souls/' said Miss Dan- 
stead. '' So you are trying to resist this enemy, are 
you ? " 

*' Bless the Lord, I am ; and I mean to resist him 
more and more ; and I mean to beat him, and as one 
of our hymns says, 

*^D™g, find my latest foe 
under my feet at last.' " 

" Then you read the Scriptures, do you ? " 

" No, ma'am, I can't read. My parents were too 
poor to give me schooling, and I didn't live near a 
Sunday-scbool when I was young. But, bless the 
Lord! I've heard it read, and I've gotten a deal 
of it in my memory, and a deal more in my heart. 
The Lord has teached me, bless Him, in his own 
way." 

Miss Dunstead observed Betty with great attention 
and interest, while she spoke, and then said, 

" You enjoy religion, I hope, then." 

*• Bless the Lord, I do." 

** You don't attend Springfield church, I suppose." 

" 0, dear no, I never heard talk of any body get- 
ting religion there. I should as soon look for mush- 
rooms growing on a gravel heap. Tbe parson there 
is one of tbe dumb dogs, as tbe Scripture says, that 
•will not bark. He's not worth so much as your little 
dog, ma'am, for he will bark. No, no ; I go where 
the gospel's preached, — at the Methodist chapel at 
"Whatley, ma'am ; and we have some rare times." 

** I am very glad to find a poor woman like you, 
■who I suppose has to work for a living, enjoying re- 
ligion," said Miss Dunstead, with much feeling. 

" Bless the Lord, if I'm poor — and I am poor 
enough, the Lord knows — I'm , rich in faith," said 
Betty, spreading out her arms with all freedom. 
Then you know Mr. Trueman ? " 



i« 
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''I fliiould think I do; bless him. He is a 
preacher, if you will. I don't think there'a a bette 
la all the country. He's fit for any gentleman aad 
lady to hear. I am sure you wouldn't be ashamed of 
him» if you heard him, ma'am." 

** And have you any other preachers ? " 

** 0, yes. Mr. Breakdown comes sometimes; aad 
then there's Mr. John — Mr. Wimbleton, I mean. 
He's a iirst rater." 

** Is Mr. Wimbleton a good preacher then? and is 
he much respected ? " 

** Bless him, I believe he is. There is religion 
there, if you will. If you want to see what grace 
can do, ma'am, you mun just look at Mr. Wimbleton. 
0, what a change ! I've seen the pastures so bare <^ 
grass in the spring, sometimes, that there's hardly 
been a bit for the poor cows ; and directly rain and 
warm weather's come, the grass has shot up all at 
once — ^yott could hardly think the pasture had ever 
been so bare. Eh, dear ; but the change in that lad's 
more wonderful nor that." 

** Did his mother wish him to become religious? " 

'' Why ma'am, if distress, because he hadn't reli- 
ffion, and praying and trying all means for him to get 
It, be any proof, then 1 say she was glad when he 
became religious. Poor thing, I saw enough of her 
sowing in tears to tell me that. I never saw any of 
our farmers, when all their hay was down in rainy 
weather, ever look more earnestly to the sky for fair 
weather than his poor mother did for his conversion l 
and there was rejoicing when the Lord changed his 
heart. Why, it was like harvest home I " 

Betty marked, while she was speaking, that Mist 
Dunstead looked thoughtful, and sighed, and appeared 
as though she wished to say more. Seeing her emo« 
tion» the old woman refrained from speaking; in this 
displaying unusual forbearance. 

*< Ah, my good woman/' said Miss Dunstead^ ** I 
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wish all children had snoh praying parents. I should 
be happier than I am. Do you think the Lord hears 
prayer and answers it in such cases ? " 

** Do I ? " said the old woman, lifting up both 
bands and clasping them together, with a sinile all 
over her face ; " I think I do believe the Lord hears 
prayer. I feel he hears it every day. 1 know many 
that have been brought to God by prayer. Why all 
the society were praying ever so long for Mr. Wim- 
bleton. Prayer can get into gentlemen's houses and 
into gentlemen's hearts too, ma'am." 

" Thank you, my friend, for your good thoughts. 
But I must not detain you longer," and Miss Dun- 
stead, to the astonishment of Betty, put a piece of 
silver in her hand. Though poor enough, Betty said 
she could not think of taking all that. 

" You know Mrs. Wimbleton ? " inquired Miss 
Duastead. 

" Yes, ma'am," said Betty. 

" Will you take a message to her ? " 

*« Yes, ma'am." 

" Our gardener tells me Mrs. Wimbleton has a 
flower of a very choice kind which she would like 
me to see. Will you give my compliments to Mrs. 
"Wimbleton, and say, I shall take the liberty of calling 
upon her in a day or two ? " 

The reader may hr certain that old Betty did not 
let the grass grow under her feet after she left Miss 
Dunstead ; she stayed no longer at the place of her 
destination than was absolutely necessary, and then 
bnrried home. Nay, she met several persons on her 
way with whom she would at other times have been 
delighted to chat a few minutes about the cause ; but 
these she passed by almost unnoticed. Though, on 
her arrival at home, her domestic matters were 
attended to in a summary way, and unimportant 
arrangements deferred till a more convenient season, 
it was nearly evening before Betty could get to 
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Mrs. Winibleton's, to lay open her well-stocked 
budget. 

Betty's first attempt at speech abounded with notes 
of admiration and interrogation, and her looks and 
actions were thoroughly in keeping with what she 
said, or rather wished to say, for every utterance was 
abrupt, broken, and incoherent. Her emotions got 
the better of her powers of reason and speech, yet 
her volubility poured forth a torrent of ejaculatory 
expressions, with varying degrees of distinctness and 
confusion, which it was impossible to understand. 
Her feelings were like a river that had overflowed 
its banks, till the regular channel of communication 
was lost. 

Mrs. Wimbleton was quite struck dumb with 
Betty's looks and manners, and thought surely she 
was going rather crazy. She saw the old woman had 
something to tell, and was anxious to let out all at 
once — much like a full bottle when up- turned ; but 
the liquid only comes gurgling out at its own morti- 
fyingly slow pace. Though frequently invited by 
Mrs. Wimbleton to take a seat, it seemed a thing out 
of question for Betty to do anything but maintain 
her perpendicularity till she had relieved herself from 
inward pressure. At length order began to gain the 
upper hand, and her ideas gradually crystallised. 

** The dear creature I — sweet as the first rose in a 
season. And isn't her smile lovely — brighter than 
any morning I ever saw on Whatley cow pasture — 
ay, and so humble, like. She might'nt ha' been a 
lady. But she is a lady : any body could tell that. 
And yet she'd stand and talk so, with poor old Betty ! 
The Lord bless her ! I never thought she'd do that. 
And generous ! — I tell you, Mrs. Wimbleton, there 
wouldn't be many poor people if every body were 
like Miss Dunstead. Ay, I do wish Mr. John had 
her for a wife, and brought her to our chapel— we 
fihould have rare doings — bless her I " 
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Mrs. Wimbleton here interposed. 

" Pray Betty, what is all this about ? You are 
talking very much at random, I think. If you have 
anything to say about Miss Dunstead that concerns 
me, I shall be glad to hear it, if you please." 

This somewhat sobered the old woman, and by 
degrees brought out satisfactorily the communication 
entrusted to her by Miss Dunstead. 

Scarcely was this accomplished when John Wim- 
bleton, accompanied by Samuel Grundy, came in. 

" Mother," said John, " Father Grundy wishes to 
consult you about the provision for the teachers' tea 
meeting. It seems he is to be the purveyor." 

" Very well ; we can soon arrange that," said Mrs. 
Wimbleton; and at once, with the practical sense 
and tact of a good housewife, in a few minutes 
put Mr. Grundy in possession of the information he 
required. 

Mrs. Wimbleton then related the substance of 
Betty's encounter with Miss Dunstead, subject, how- 
ever, to many additions, explanations, and corrections 
by the old woman, who seemed as if great responsi- 
bility rested upon her in relation to the affair. 

While this wets going on Mr. Openmind called on 
business with Mr. Wimbleton. On its completion he 
was invited to remain, and told the occasion and the 
subject of conversation. 

" Looking at her position," said Mrs. Wimbleton, 
'^it is wonderful to me how Miss Dunstead has 
attained to so great a measure of Christian firmness 
and adherence to the truth. I shall be very happy to 
form a personal acquaintance with her, and shall 
rejoice to have the opportunity of encouraging her to 
constancy and perseverance. Hitherto I have not 
spoken to her, and only slightly saw her when she 
came to our chapel with Mrs. Fairfield to hear Mr. 
Trueman. I trust the Lord will open the way before 
her, and give her access to a gospel ministry" 
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*'If," said John, ''desire amonnted to hope, I 
should be as full of hope in regatd to the yoimg lady 
as my mother. Bat my hope, at best, is but weak : 
it is like a well fed from top springs, as they say, 
which in a dry season yields no water for want of 
communication with deeper springs. I happen to 
know a little more of her case than most people, and 
I am sorry to say that some very powerful influences 
are at work against her." 

" Well/' said old Sammy, ** if the Lord be for her, 
He is more than all that can be against her." 

" Yes, and he will be for her," broke in old Betty ; 
'' I no more doubt it than I do that I have seen her 
to-day ; bless her I He couldn't but be for her, for I 
never saw such a sweet Christian lady. Take care 
of her I —ay, that He will, as snre as ever I took care 
of my own dear child when she lay at death's door 
for so long 1 " And Betty with the corner of her 
apron brushed away the tears that stiurted at the 
recollection. 

'* I was about to observe, when our sister inter- 
rupted me," said Samuel, " that difficulties and trou- 
bles are not to hinder us in the performance of our 
duty, and I hope the young lady will have grace and 
wisdom to see this. But there are, no doubt, other 
troubles connected with this subject in which we may 
be more or less involved," and Sammy thought of the 
chapel property, " and of which many of us may not 
have the slightest apprehension. But * sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.' " 

•• Still, Brother Grundy," said Mrs. Wimbleton, 
'* you believe in a divine and special providence^ 
don't you ? " 

'* Certainly, I believe in a divine providence,** 
replied Samuel, '' which I believe embraces all right' 
ecus people, in all the minuteness indicated by our 
Lord's assertion, * that the very hairs of their heads 
are all numbered ; ' and also, though the world does 
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not directly assert it, that it exercises a controlling, if 
not a punitive power, over all the wicked. Divine 
providence, as a plan to be carried out, must have a 
direct bearing both on the friends and foes of the 
Almighty ; so that I don't see any use or propriety in 
the word special as here applied, because it is only a 
part in the general plan. It is true, those who are 
the objects of Divine vengeance or mercy may con- 
sider the visitations special ; but it is clear that each 
person affected by the plan, in any of its parts, may, 
for the same reason, apply the word special to his 
own case : so that, pursuing this view of the subject, 
the word special soon loses its vocation. But it is 
one thing to have a j&rm belief in an over-ruling 
Providence, and another thing to make our wills and 
duties harmonise with that belief. To be walking 
on a dirty, dreary way in the dark, not knowing 
when it will alter, must be a tax upon patience. 
FarnelFs * Hermit* very strikingly illustrates the 
subject, and sets forth the doctrine of Divine provi- 
dence in a very agreeable light." 

** I am sure we ought to be much obliged to Mr. 
Grundy," said Mr. Openmind, ** for the very clear 
thoughts he has just given us on this deeply interest- 
ing subject. The scheme, however, will not satisfy 
the old fatalists, and the modern high Calvinists, who, 
say what they will, are near relations, both springing 
from the same stock. I wholly disapprove of 
making the Almighty's fore-knowledge of events the 
same thing as predestinating such events. This con- 
fusion of things "that differ would justify the com- 
plaint of the lost against their doom ; while to sup- 
pose God not to know every possible future event, 
would putatively make him imperfect." 

" The Almighty," said Samuel, " has wonderfully 
connected man's individual consciousness with his 
destiny, and he feels, in the language of the apostle, 
that he has * to work oat his salvation,' while Qod is 
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working in him both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure." 

John Winibleton had said bnt little during this 
discussion ; his natural modesty held him silent in 
the presence of his elders : but a pause ensuing, he 
observed : 

" How sweetly does the Scriptural view of Divine 
providence agree with the progress of true Christian 
experience. The child of God at all times feels he 
is under the immediate guidance and support of his 
heavenly Father. He says, in all truth : — 

* Myself I cannot save, 

Myself I cannot keep ; 
But strength in thee I sorely have^ 
Whose eyelids never sleep/ 

This being the case," continued he,'" all things must 
work together for good to them that love God." 

" I trust," said Mrs. Wimbleton, " Miss Dunstead 
will continue to love God, and he will bring her out 
of all her distress. But I fear there is a storm at 
hand." 

" I think you are right, mother," said John, very 
significantly. 

"I am of the same opinion," followed Samuel; 
" but I am equally confident that the Lord will be 
near, and in due time will say, * peace be still.' " 



CHAPTER XVII. 

▲ BEVELATIOK. 

** But who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 

To wear it I Who behold 

The smoothness and the sheen on beauty's cheek,| 
Nor feel his heart can never all grow cold T " 

Fbom the time that Mr. Dunstead spoke so severely 
to his daughter respecting her changed views in 
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reference to worldly pleasures and amusements, lie 
ceased to take interest in the progress of the erections 
and alterations at Springfield House, which were now 
fast drawing towards Oi)mpletion — at least so far as 
Mr. Wimble ton's share in them was concerned. 

This circumstance tended to increase the peculiarity 
of John's position. The general plans originally 
determined upon were left entirely in his hands to be 
carried out, Mr. Dunstead refraining from giving any 
further directions for the execution of the work, and 
avoiding all unnecessary intercourse respecting it. 
To be sure, Mr. Tulip had been over twice, and dis- 
played some little officiousness about it; appearing 
to think that, as the favoured suitor of the heiress, 
he had a sort of right to volunteer both advice and 
direction : but Mr. Dunstead was overheard himself 
to say on leaving the works with him on one occa- 
sion, that if he had known as much before he began 
the alterations as he then knew, he would have made 
none. 

John Wimbleton's status in society at Whately was 
very different now to that he held when our narra- 
tive began. Heligion was the lever that had raised 
him out of the quagmire of sin and dissipation into 
which he had strayed while youug, and it lifted him 
high and dry upon the rack of well-established cha- 
racter and reputation. He had recovered in an asto- 
n shingly short period, the old respectability of his 
father's position, with an extended business, the fruit, 
in a great measure, of his own activity and clever 
business habits. The consideration he had thus 
gained in his native district was not a little enhanced 
by his noble, manly appearance, the intelligence he 
displayed both in general society, and as a Methodist 
local preacher, and the unobstrusive modesty of his 
demeanour. Even Mr. Dunstead had not failed to 
perceive that he had no fault to find with Wimbleton, 
save on the score of his Methodism. 
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Miss Dunstead was happy to avail herself of the 
opportunity which John's engagements at Springfield 
Boase gave her, of occasionally entering into con- 
versation with him on those subjects which were now 
her chief concern, and from which her comparative 
isolation tended to separate her altogether. These 
brief interviews were like gleams of sunshine in her 
Christian experience, bringing her into real, though 
distant fellowship with the people of God ; and thej 
afforded her great consolation in her seclusion. 

Miss Dunstesid avoided any converse of familiarity 
with John Wimbleton in her father's presence, lest 
her father's displeasure should fall upon Wimbleton 
to his injury. But careful as she was, the fact could 
not be long kept from her father's knowledge, nor 
from the notice of other people. 

Mrs. Summerton had remarked in her own mind, 
these interviews and brief conversations, of which 
she had heard portions ; she saw also how eager her 
niece was to receive instructions from John's lips, 
and how her spirits rose afterwards, like mercury in 
the thermometer, when the sun puts forth his 
strength. 

** My dear," said Mrs. Summerton one afternoon as 
they were sitting at needlework, " I think Mr. Wim- 
bleton is a very nice young man, — I mean a young 
man endowed with considerable ability, and that he 
is what he appears to be, as a religious man." 

** Yes, he is, I believe," said the niece. ** If he had 
not some ability, my father would not have employed 
him in these improvements : and if I had not confi- 
dence in his piety, I should not thank him for his 
advice about it." 

** I suppose he was not always so good ? " 

'* No, dear aunt ; you know every one needs the 
Holy Spirit to make him good." 

*' Yes, he was a very wild young man, much moze 
than many are." 
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'* I understand so, and I believe his conversion was 
remarkable. But be is, I believe, deeply skilled in. 
the workings of the Spirit, and proves tbat where sin 
abounded grace does now much more abound." 

But I question whether Mr. Surplice admires hint 
much." 

" Why, if he did, I should be for questioning my 
own admiration of him. For I much question his 
disposition to admire goodness for its own sake, or 
his talent to estimate ability." 

** You don't appear very much to admire Mr. Sur- 
plice, Eliza, however, and you place your pastor very 
much at a discount." 

" My pastor I No, not my pastor, aunt, now. If 
his character and office were brought to tbe Scripture 
test, they would not be accepted another week. 
But he owes his currency to the recommendations 
of others." 

" You seem to put Mr. Surplice in the same cate- 
gory with Mr. Tulip, Eliza I " 

" Dear aunt, I don't want to hear Mr. Tulip's name 
mentioned, and if you consult my comfort, you will 
abstain from it." 

" Ah, my dear," said Mrs. Summerton, smiling, '* 
have known young ladies whose aversion was as- 
intense as yours, tamed into sweet acquiescence witk 
the gentleman's wisbes, and the change in them has^ 
been as great as that which took place in Mr. Wim* 
bleton at his conversion." 

'' It never will be so with me," said Miss Dunstead. 
earnestly. 

** Perhaps you have some other young gentleman 
in view." 

'' I have not set my mind to think on the subject, 
aunt. But depend upon it, I shall not give either 
hand or heart to that man." 

'' But, Eliza, my dear," said Mrs. Summerton^ 
smiling, and then paused, as if afraid to proceed ; for 

1^ 
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ebe bad a secret, which had been growing in her 
mind, though gently, and almost inperceptibly^ — yet 
it was there. Woman has a much more acnte per- 
ception of the working and signs of the tender pas- 
eion than man, especially when middle-aged ; and 
Btill more if cast into the shades of widowhood 
Experience adds strength and minuteness to observa- 
tion; and she instinctively .reads without labour, 
meanings in countenances, language in actions, jdf 
which others are ignorant. She appears wonderfully 
skilled in the hieroglypbics of the human character, 
and can prognosticate with pteoisiooi on the matri- 
monial destiny of those around her. 

After a considerable panse, Miss Dunstead said, 

'' Aunt, what were you^ going to say ? Did 'I pot 
you off?" 

'' No, love ; you rather put me on," said Mrs.'Simi- 
merton, again smiling. 

'' Well, then, let us have it. It must be something 
agreeable, you look so pleasant, aunt.^' 

** Well, I will ask you a question first. Is it pos- 
eible, or is it right, for a truly religious young. lady 
and gentleman to have a strong passion for. eatiL 
other ? Or does the love of 'Qod shut out that love, 
.^hidi isithe bond of wedded life iand source of 'tis 
i^njoym«iit ? " 

" Why, aunt, you should bo a better judge i of tkit 
cnbject than I. But the love of the creature, how- 
ever dear, must be subordinate to thelove of GMi. 
Bf y prayer agrees with the verse : — 

^ Is there a tbing beneath the sua 

That strives with Thee my heart to sharo ! 
Ah, tear it thence, and reign alone. 
The Lord of every motion there. 

« Very good, my dear; that is well and piondf 
answered. But now' I am goiog toi put to you another 
delicate, but perhaps not perplexing or yeiy^diaik- 

a 
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greeable question. Suppose that Mr. Tulip and Mr. 
"Wirableton were put before you for choice, one of 
which you must have, — which would it be ? , 

*< 0, aunt, that is too bad," said Miss Dunstead, 
blushing all over her face, even down to the delicate 
finger ends with which she sought to hide the rosy 
tint, and giving vent at the same time to a modest 
laugh, in which her aunt more loudly joined. 

** I thought I should find out the* secret." 

*• Nay, aunt, I think you have found out no secret. 
You have put a strange question in such a way as to 
entangle me." 

" Nay, my dear. If you are entangled, you have 
entangled yourself, so don't blame me. You will be 
entangled fast enough some of these days, and then 
"we shall see who has entangled, and who can set you 
%t liberty." 

" Why, aunt, you are talking at random ; but I 
know what you mean." 

** And yet you say I talk at random," said Mrs. 
Sommerton, laughing heartily, ** 1 think I am specifio, 
gad to the point." 

" But you speak of things so unlikely ; nay, im- 
possible." 

And then Miss Dunstead laid her work down, 
folded her hands, and seemed lost in thought, a 
little sigh now and then heaving her bosom, invo- 
luntarily. 

Mrs. Summerton had a great regard for her niece's 
welfare, and very much studied her comfort, irrespec- 
tive of the wishes of her father, or of others. She 
therefore kept this conversation, and her own par- 
ticular thoughts (and what iady is without them ?) 
tOi herself. 

(The after-thoughts that took possession of Miss 
Ipiunstaad's mind were of :a very peculiar nature. >A 
little 4}park of love for John Wimbleton revealed 
itsalf lin wthe d^ptfas of her heart, by means of this 
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conversation, in spite of the strong feeling of hope- 
lessness and incongruity that at the same time almost 
overpowered her thinking faculties. It haunted her 
last waking moments at night. — intruded even upon 
her devotions, —and tinged her dreams. It was 
natural that a spice of vexation should mingle in 
it all, for it was not pleasant to be the subject of such 
suspicions as the question of her aunt indicated ; but 
it was just as natural that the matter was not for- 
gotten on the following day. While sitting with her 
aunt as usual, she said, somewhat abruptly, 

"Now, aunt, if I had, as you half hinted yester- 
day, any particular regard for Mr. Wimbleton, you 
know I could not allow his attentions. The disparity 
of our circumstances would make it impossible. Fa* 
ther would forbid it to the death." 

Mrs. Summerton turned with surprise, to hear 
the subject renewed in so sudden a manner, and 
said — 

" Well, love, I cannot speak as to the impossibility 
of the thing. Nothing can be said to be impossible 
that is circumstantial. You have firmness, for you 
have shown it, and if it succeeds in one case, it may 
in another." 

" But I do not know, aunt, that it has yet suo- 
ceeded in the case you refer to. My father is not at 
ease about it, I am sure." 

It may really be conceived that it was hardly pos- 
sible for a young man to be placed, like John Wim- 
bleton, in frequent intercourse with a young and 
beautiful lady, of sense and piety, who innocently 
and trustingly sought his counsel, and, in some mea- 
sure, had come to depend upon him for enoourage- 
ment in her Christian course, without being in danger 
of presuming upon his opportunities and cherishing 
unfounded hopes. His interest in Miss Dunstead 
had become as absorbing as the most tender attach- 
ment oould be. In fact, a strong a£Eectiou had grown 
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upon him inBidioTisly, and by Bmall degrees. Her 
spirit and mind, her figure, conntehance, and Toice 
had become, as it were, parts of his own being. A 
strange unconsciousness and blindness as to results 
led him onward in a path which certainly appeared 
to be the path of duty, but which also accorded well 
with inclination, until, suddenly finding himself in 
the trammels of love, he awoke to the sense that he 
was too far gone to be able to retreat. 

That he 'Ought to retreat was his first honest 
thought : but how ? Beligious principle came to his 
aid ; his powerful will held in check the emotions of 
his heart whenever the duties of his profession 
brought him into contact with the young lady, and he , 
deteruiined that, as soon as his engagements at 
Springfield House should terminate, he would wholly 
conquer the passion that had seized upon him, by 
removing as much as possible from its object. Bat 
did no wish lie uneasy in his bosom — only kept down 
by the pressure of circumstances — that the young 
lady might by some means be made to know and to 
sympathise with his love? 

A smouldering fire will not be confined to a little 
corner: the materials that hide it from view often 
feed it to devouring intensity. John loved to talk 
with the young lady, however few the words. He 
loved to see her, if there was no speech. He loved 
to hear her name mentioned, if out of sight — to think 
of her, though distant. These pleasures, like so 
xnany silken cords, held fast his captive heart. He 
loved her for the pleasure of loving her. 

At length the seductive fancy entered his mind 
that she had a kindred feeling. Was not her plea- 
sure in his company evident ? — her willingness to 
chat with him manifest ? To whom did she exhibit 
more obliging manners ? and for whose welfare did 
she express a more tender interest ? Could he hide 
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from himself the bright glances of her eye, or fail to 
notice her lingering footsteps when accident or design 
brought them together, or duty or propriety caused- 
them to part ? 

John's heart had a larger share than his head in 
the investigation he was engaged in. 

Parson Surplice was very much concerned to pre^ 
serve his character and standing in Mr. Danstead'fl- 
estimation. Miss Dun^t^^ad's case to him was one of 
great and unexpected difQculty. He was determined 
to maintain his clerical authority, and thought ii 
necessary to decline any further conversation with 
the young lady; for he had felt himself humbled 
by her ability ; and he therefore sought to gain by 
stratagem or force what he could not accomplish by 
fair argument. 

Mr. Dunstead also determined to adopt some' 
decisive step, and walked down to the parsonage one^ 
evening, and found the reverend gentleman at home. 

'* I am determined,'' he said, ^* to bring this affair 
to an end. I will not be annoyed, and have my home' 
disquieted, and my character lowered by this reli- 
gious, Methodistical nonsense. What can you sug- 
gest, Mr. Surplice ? " 

*' Sir, I am astonished at your forbearance. There 
is not one gentleman in a thousand that would have 
made the trial so long. But you have only proved' 
what is too often seen, — that parental indi>lg6nce' 
encourages a child's disobedience. Heterodoxy, like 
weeds, grow apace; it soon spreads over the whole* 
mind, and chokes the good seed of the church. The 
root of it all is this Methodist preaching, as it is 
called, at Whatley, yonder. There is the spring of 
the poison that has filled your daughter's mind." 

" Yes," replied Mr. Dunstead. " I believe you are' 
right. I have many times wished I had never 
brought young Wimbleton on the grounds." 
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''And I equally wish that that lady had never 
visited your house, — I mean Mrs. Fairfield/* said the 
pavson emphatically. 

" Perhaps that would have been for the best. But 
Mrs. Fairfield is a respectable lady. I know she 
visits with the clergyman there. As to the Method- 
ists in this neighbourhood, they are low people. 
Asnd yet my daughter, if I would permit it, would 
oomdescend to mix with them, and even receive in* 
struotion from them. I wish they were far away." 

** I am happy," said the pardon, " in being able to 
point out how your wish may be lulfilled." 

" How ? " eagerly inquired Mr. Dunstead. 

**You know the Methodist chapel at Whatley ?'* 

" Yes," replied Mr. Dunstead. 

** The disturbances and noises, through the bawling 
ptayers and ranting hymns of these sanctimonious 
nypocrites have made it a perfect nuisance to the 
respectable people in the neighbourhood." 

*• Well, and what then ? " said Mr. Dunstead, im- 
patient to know more. 

** Why, do you know, sir, that that set of schis- 
matics, with all their pretended sanctity, are no 
better than thieves, — and out-facing thieves too ? " 

" What do you mean, Mr. Surplice?" 

*' To speak plainly, and at once ; when they built 
tiiat chapel, they built part of it on the ground that 
was not their own." 

'•Indeed," said Mr. Dunstead, with surprise; 
** then how do you say the matter stands ? " 

** Stands I their robbery, which they have kept 
secret for so many years, has lately been detected; 
and the fact is, that that part of the chapel which 
does not stand on their own ground, is on yours, and 
belongs to you. That claim enforced will upset the 
■whole concern, and I have no doubt drive tbem out 
of the neighbourhood ; which, if it should take place» 
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will be the greatest blessiiig that has oome to it for 
many a long day." 

'* Strange ! I was not at all aware of that,** 
mnsed Mr. Dunstead ; '* but do yon think it correct? 
Who are your informants ? " 

*' I tell you without hesitation : the Rererend Mr. 
Dribble. He and some other gentleman have proved 
the fact without a doubt. And more ; I have be^ 
requested to make you acquainted with the whole 
affair, and to request you to take prompt measures to 
carry out your wishes, which are quite in harmony 
with theirs." 

** If this encroachment had been made for any 
ordinary building, I mtght have let it pass. But, 
seeing that it is the source of so much mischief, I 
shall interfere at once." 

'' Shall you see your lawyer soon ? Because I shall 
see him in the morning, and could take to him your 
commands." 

"Very well, I will trouble you to do so, Mr. 
Surplice." 

** Don't mention trouble, sir, I beg; I am only too 
happy to fulfil your wishes." 

'* lliere is another matter, Mr. Surplice, in this 
distressing affair that troubles me, and which I wiU 
name in confidence," said Mr. Dunstead. " I have 
proposed removing my daughter from home for a 
short time, in order that new scenes and new com- 
pany may banish religion out of her head, revive her 
spirits, and give her a relish for social and fashionable 
society." 

" Very good ; a wise step." 

** But I have not decided where to send her." 

" Would you say London ? " 

" I have not thought so at present. I am more 
inclined for Paris." 

The conversation turned on another subject, in 
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which the parson was much interested. The Bishop 
was coming to hold a confirmation, and arrangements 
had to be made for the transit of the young people to 
the place. The time for releasing the godfathers and 
godmothers from their obligations, and laying them 
on the heads of the youths themselves, was looked 
forward to as a day of great hilarity. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TWO LOVERS — A CONTRAST. 

Love varioos minds doth variously inspire, 

It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire. 

Like that of incense on the altar laid ; 

But raging flames tempestuous souls inyade. — Dbtdsv. 

The household of Mrs. Wimbleton has retired to 
rest — all but her son, who, apparently intent upon a 
book, but more engrossed with his own thoughts, 
remains alone in the cosy parlour. As the last 
Bounds of retreating footsteps and closing doors die 
away, the book is laid down, and John Wimbleton, 
with the air of a man of purpose and action, rests his 
arm across the corner of the Pembroke table^ while, 
flitting erect in his chair, and slightly turned towards 
the fire, he appears to dart an eager glance, first, and 
then to fix a steady gaze, upon the few brightly 
burning coals, as if in search of something. 

The subject of his thoughts is easily guessed* 
Since he made the notable discovery recorded in the 
previous chapter, of the state of his affections, it has 
been the all-absorbing theme of his meditations, and 
be has come to love the quiet of the still house and 
the loneliness of the midnight hours that he may 
muse dreamily upon it without interruption, and 
think and plan, and, let us also say, pray about it. 

But this evening there is an unwonted animation 
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in his demeanour, an evident decision of manner 
ailkmi him which tells us that there is something^ 
important in the wind. 

And so there is. 

John's affection for Miss Dunstead had grown daily, 
ill intensity ; the necessity of keeping it to himself 
at least until a proper opportunity of revealing it to: 
the young lady presented itself, added just that modi- 
cum of mystery and romance which invests the tender 
passion with its common^ attribute of mingled plea- 
sure and pain. By a mode of reasoning peculiar to 
lovers, he had inspired himself with hope, — with 
belief in the possibility of success ; and his naturally 
sanguine mind urged him to make the attempt to 
obtain for a life-partner one who was every way so 
worthy of his esteem and love. 

John had fixed several times to obtain an interview 
with Miss Dunstead for the purpose of declaring fada 
passion ; but each time the purpose failed through:, 
trifling impediments raised by his own modesty or 
timidity. 

What was he to do ? 

It is his determination, this evening, that the pen. 
sball perform the work of the tongue. 

A brief period of communion with his own spirit 
served to collect and arrange his thoughts for tha> 
task, and reaching his writing case, he wrote aa 
follows ; — 

^'Mt Deas Miss Dunstead. — ^I have often thoug^ht myself 
happy th&t in the Providence of God it has been p^mitted me to 
take sweet counsel with you on the dealings of Grod with our souls ; 
and it has many times been the source of devout p^ratitude to ma 
that in any humble degree I have been enabled by God's grace to 
encourage you in maintaining yonr Christian profession in th0 
peculiarly iaryinff circumstances of your position. 

*' I am sure that, whatever may be the course or the terminatioii 
of the acquaintance with which you have indulged me, the recolleo- 
tions of the past will ever be fresh in my memory, — a i>er6mual 
spring of pleasure and cause of thankfulness. 

" But pMsrhaps I do not sufficiently know my own heart : perhaps 
Torn not interested enough to be a iudge in this mattw of wb» 
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eSSct would be produced on me by that whicb at present I most 
Ubci, Yetf that which I fear, I am now probably taldiig the firsts 
step to accomplish. 

"But lest you should think that I am simply uttering enigmas^ 
r^nmst explain. 

" I have for some time past had a secret closely kept within my-, 
own boeom, and — ^for I can keep it no longer — I want to tell it to-, 
yoa. I have watched in vain for a suitable opportunity of telling it^ 
and at last venture to reveal it by letter. 

" Allow me^ my dear Miss Dtmstead, to say, at once and in biie^ 
I' LOYE TOU. That word is all I can say, at present, and whatever 
of deep and trustful affection and of honourable truthfulness is; 
xoxpUed in it, that I mean. 

" Will this declaration fell coldly upon your ear? Will you»' 
heart recoil from it ? I have dared to cherish hope : have I wronged 
your gentle goodness and kindly interest ? Do not, I pray, chide 
lae £ov my insolence and inconsiderateness, because of the difference 
in- our circumstances. I can no more help that, than I can help= 
loving you. Have you not seen as sweet and lovely flowers grow- 
ing m the cottage garden, as ever adorned your own beautify 
piaterre? 

" I will not multiply words : they may be more in place hereafter. 
I throw open my heart to you : read it- — I love you ! O let me 
know, by letter, voice, or sign, tliat this is not displeasing to you. 
Xam ever affectionately yours, 

" John Wimbleton." 

This letter reached Miss Dunstead's hands a few 
dbys after the conversation with Mrs. Summerton re- 
l^i^d in the last chapter. But we must just refer ta 
fir. Tulip. 

Mr. Tulip was alone in the little parlour, which 
looks out on the west side of the park, at Woodland- 
Hall, musing deeply and intensely on Miss Dunstead's 
determined repulsion of his advances. He thought 
aloud, for it gave relief to his mind. He ran through 
a variety of arguments, as though all the parties" 
mixed up in the affair were present, hearing and 
x^butting his statements. From his looks, and th& 
energy of his action, one would have thought that' 
lie was not only combating enemies, but really de^' 
fending his life. 

"Why should I be thus befooled, and made sport 
of, — a ball tossed from one to another, to show how 
clever they can appear at my expense, as though I 
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surprise, confusion, and pleasure. The habits of staid 
demeanour and womanly propriety that she haj 
carefully observed and cultivated since she had begim 
to live, not for herself alone, but for God, seemed sjl 
at once to be stripped off, and she was left a simple 
child of feeling, subject to merest impulses. She 
became suddenly sensible it would require all hta 
self-control and all the prudence and wisdom she 
could exercise, to keep her from committing herself 
to some wrong course, either towards her father or 
towards herself; but the full consciousness of her 
critical position did not yet come. Her first vague 
apprehension of it was lost in the rush of emotions 
that seemed almost beyond control. 

Before she had thought it probable or even .possi- 
ble that John Wimbleton would dare to aspire to. her 
hand, Miss Dunstead had confessed to herself, In the 
privacy oC her own heart, that he wast not indifferent 
to. her; that she believed him worthy of her best 
affections ; and. that she should find little difficulty in 
accepting one like him as a life-companion, if she 
could be assured, he, possessed the same piety coupled 
with equal intelligence and: amiability. 

Not that these thoughts rose spontaneously in (her 
bosom. Nothing definite or precise had ever crossed 
her mind, until the conversation with Mrs. Summer- 
ton previously narrated. After that, she^ would- have 
been more than human to have withheld her thoughts 
from revolving over the subject so suddenly and 
forcibly placed before her. But, luimaa as she wae, 
her maidenly modesty, and the plain fact that John 
had never spoke of love, or manifested . more than 
proper interest in her, kept her from indulging the 
idea that he secretly cherished a tender .attachment 
as well as from encouraging the .tendency tbat her 
aunt's questioning, had uiiexpeotedly revealed in^her 
own heart. 
Now, however, I the seal : was .brok€iny.i«i|d,io^ 
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Iiitberto like a dove, pent in a cage, instantly plumed 
his wings for flight. With a beating heart she ran 
sp to her room, and after reading and re-reading the 
letter, sank into a reverie of supreme forgetfulness of 
eelf and all the realities of her situation. The letter 
was the only reality that her eyes saw or her thought 
gasped; 'And it was a reality that gave inexpressible 
delight. 

It was some time before Miss Dunstead ventured 
Sown stairs: and hardly then could she assume /an 
«ir sufficiently collected, so as to excite: neither suspi- 
cion nor inquiry. 

But the letter required an answer. The remem- 
in'anoe of this brought her ruthlessly in face of diffi- 
ioiiity. vHer heart panted to send the reply modt 
desired ; but prudence- whispered, ''• wait ! ** 

. John's iJbusiness al)out the. grounds brought him ome 
day suddenly upon Miss i Dunstead; and with muoh 
BUmmering on. one side and manybhishes on the 
cthery:tihe whole tale- was soon told. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



( 



l^XWB. 

" Say not, I will do so to him as he hath done to me."— Solokov. 
"** Yengeanee is mine ; I -will repay, saHh the Lord."-* Box. ilL 19. 



Tds instructions jgiven to Mr. Donstead's lawyer, 
•about the dhapel, were promptly attended to ; the 
"first step taken being a notice of procedure sent, to 
Samuel Grundy, as one of the trustees. All that had 
been predicted by Mr. Openmind had come to pass, 
«nd secrecy was nowout« of the questiun. The letter 
^iias iike^ spark cast among combustible materials. 
She ' aewB. ran like fire among dry stubble. It.^as 
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important news to all. To the friends it brought 
great sorrow and anxiety, and joy to their enemies. 

But while the subject became for the day the stock 
topic of conversation, on which were hung all man- 
ner of thoughts, wishes, and inferences, according to 
the predilections of the on-lookers, the leading friends 
of the chapel were brought together to consult on 
the affair w ith deeper interest and more grave consi- 
derations. They felt an attack upon the chapel as an 
invasion of their homes. Nay, more. They revered 
it as the birth-place of souls for glory, and the sanc- 
tuary where the Lord had often met with his people 
to bless them. Whatever the psalmist felt and said 
in regard to the Jewish tabernacle, was felt by the 
friends now, in all its tenderness and force. The 
chapel, plain and homely as it was, had always been 
amiable in their sight, but it now became more so by 
this attempt to take it from them. 

The reader will not suppose that old Betty was in« 
different about the matter. She was not, indeed, as 
the following specimen will show. 

" Now, Betty," said a neighbour to the old woman, 
as she ran in, almost breathless, '' what's to be done 
nowf" 

" What, has't got by the end now, lass ? " said 
Betty. 

" Why, I have got hold of the end of summut as 'U 
ruiu you I " 

" Not thee, lass. I'm not so soon ruined, I can 
tell thee, poor as old Betty is. I shall never be 
ruined, lass, while the Lord has ought left: and that, 
1 think, '11 not be at present. For He says, some- 
where. * All's yours.' " 

" Well, but you are going to lose the chapeL" 

" What chapel ? " 

" Whatley Chapel, — your chapel." 

*' Ah, but it'll find a many more souls for the 
Lord, first; and I hope you will be among the 
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XLumber. Now, you wam't there on Sunday night. 
The sermon would have suited you nicely. I thought 
about you." 

<' Well happen so. But still you are going to lose 
{he chapel." 

" And prethe, who's agoing to find it ? " 

" Why, Parson Dribble." 

" Parson Dribble 1 Parson Dribble I What do you 
mean ? " 

" I mean what I say, stupid woman. Parson 
Dribble's agoing to take it on you." 

" Not he, indeed ; what mun he do with it ? He's 
enough of the church, without the chapel. He's 
nobody goes to hear him now, hardly. He's more 
seed to sell the church, than buy a chapel. Bless the 
Xiord, if the congregations keep increasing, our 
friends mean to pull the end out, and make it bigger. 
And I have faith to believe, as that will soon be 
done." 

"I tell you, stupid," interrupting Betty with 
sharpness, " the parson isn't going to buy the chapel, 
but take it from you without giving ought for it." 

" That he never will, take my word for it." 

" Well, but they say he will, and that he can." 

•'Why, now, neighbour, you want to make one 
believe as that little, snivelling, shadow of a parson, 
were going to be above all law, and judges, and the 
Lord himself. Ah, as if he were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. What nonsense you are talking." 

" Nonsense or sense, I believe what I tell you is 
true, Betty." 

" Why, if that little puppy was to touch the chapel, 
old woman as I am, I'd wring the big nose off that 
clam*to-death face of his, and strip his gown over his 
ears, to rub out the dirty marks of his fingers* 
Who's told you ? 

" Oh ! why everybody knows by this time. Him 
as told me, had been told, by ever so many, and he 
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was telling as fast as he conld. They say Clayton's 
a hand in it." 

"lo be sure, if there be a mean, dirty, job, 
Clayton's sore to be in at it," said Betty, more 
thoughtfully. 

'* Ay, and they say, Squire Dunstead is going to 
law, to get it for 'im." 

'' Mr. Dunstead, of Springfield-house, the father of 
Hiss Dunstead— eh, that's a blessed darling of a crea- 
ture I— what him ? " 

" Yes, to be sure ; and they say, as how, he can 
get it, and he will get it. He's so vexed because 
Miss Dunstead 's turned Methodist." 

" Did ever anybody hear the like," said the old 
woman, giving a sigh; and putting her hands on her 
hips. *' I don't know what this world will come to. 
Ah, that lovely young lady —do you know, she talked 
to me just as free as you do, and she got her good at 
our chapel — bless her. I know Satan hates our 
diapel, and if he can get his cloven foot in, he wilL 
It was just so with paradise. He looked over the 
hedge and thought it a nice ohance for him to do 
mischief. But what's those fellows going to meddle 
with our chapel for ? " 

''Why summut about the writings being bad. 
They am't in Chancery ; and the chapel is part on 
Mr. Dunstead's land." 

" What's the writings to do ? Everybody knows 
that writings is but writings ; and the chapel is better 
tiian a bit of writing. Will anybody make me be- 
lieve that all them souls that's been converted in that 
chapel, and all them followers of the Saviour there 
as are quite intimate with him, am't as good as any 
writings ? I tell you the chapel stands there, and 
fh^re it will stand, in spite of Parson Dribble, or 
Clayton, either. Let them tench a brick of it as 
dntBt. But I'll see friend Qrundy, and know the 
bottom on it" 
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Taking hold of the comer of her apron, Betty 
dextrously drew that essential article of her attire 
orer her head in place of a bonnet, keeping it 
securely in the right position with the aid of her 
teeth. A very few moments brought her to Samuel 
Grundy's house. The old man was sitting alone. 

" What's all this news about, Brother Qrundy ? " 

" What news, sister ? " 

''Why about the chap^. It must be a lot of 
lies." 

'' In most reports, there is a mixture of truth and 
falsehood. So it may be in this case. But I fear 
part of what you have heard is too true." 

^'But nobody's going to take our chapel, are 
they?" 

*' I am sorry to say it is in danger," said Samuel, 
looking very serious. 

" Why, is there some new Act of Parliament ? — 
for they are always making some new laws there." 

'' Oh^ no ! it is no new laws : the old one is 
enough, Betty." 

'* But no old law is good as '11 take our chapel 
from us: that you know, very well. Brother 
Grundy." 

" We don't think it good for us ; but there it is, 
and our chapel is in danger." 

" How do you mean? " 

" Why, we are in danger of losing it." 

" Losing our chapel I 0, dear I The Lord forbid 
it 1 The Lord forbid it," said the old woman, lifting 
up her hands. Tears started from her eyes, and she 
•0ven sobbed like a child robbed of its toys. The 
power of sympathy was manifest also in old Samuel, 
^r tears dimmed his eyes too, and the two sat, far a 
iew moments, without uttering a word. It is easy 
to imagine that both were occupied with the recoUeo- 
tion of hallowed scenes and joys in dagts «nd years 
{(oaeby. 
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*' And is that little tool of a parson trying to do 
all this misoMef/' said Betty, at last. 

" He is the leader in the matter. Bnt Mr. Dan- 
stead is the person putting in the claim for it." 

Samuel explained to the old woman how the matter 
stood. 

" Well, I never heard the like of this. And what 
shall you do, Brother Grundy ? " 

" We had a meeting of several of the friends last 
night, and at present w e are not certain whether the 
chapel has been enrolled or not ; but we are too sure 
that part of the chapel stands on Mr. Dunstead's 
ground." 

'' 0, I'll see Miss Dunstead, and get her to per- 
suade her father to let it alone ; she is a sweet crea- 
ture, — ^bless her. She talked with me as if Td been 
a lady. Tm sure she'll do anything I ask her." 

" My dear sister, I am sorry to say, that there is 
no hope of remedy in that way. She is the very 
cause of our distress. If Miss Dunstead had not got 
her religion at our chapel, her father would not have 
interfered." 

"But you don't say she shouldn't get religion 
then, do you ? " 

" Certainly not. But that is the cause, and this is 
the result." 

"I wonder," said Betty, musingly, "if she has 
called on Mrs. Wimbleton yet. Mrs. Wimbleton 
would be glad to see her — ^bless her." 

" Yes, just before this sad affair came out. And 
Mrs. Wimbleton was delighted with her. But the 
young lady is suffering greatly for conscience sake. 
Her father is dead set against her; and she can 
expect no favour from him, while she holds to her 
religion. So that there is no hope for us from that 
quarter." 

" The Lord have mercy upon us," said Betty. 

Silently and thoughtfully she sat some minutes 
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with her hands helplessly resting on her lap. At 
length she broke out with energy almost amounting 
to violence : 

** The man that touches that chapel, to rob us of it; 
will rue the deed to his death bed. The bricks, and 
stones, and doors, and windows, and benches, will all 
haunt him like ghosts, and frighten him with horriblo 
dreams. Every church and chapel he sees will put 
him in mind of his infamous sin. Every sermon he 
hears will be the judge's sentence for robbing the 
Lord of Hosts. The blessings that Qod's people re- 
ceived in the chapel will be curses to him ; and the 
wailings of unsaved souls will ring for ever in hie 
ears for robbing them of the place where their sine 
might have been pardoned. 0, God! destroy the 
wicked man ; bring all his counsels to nothing ; lefc 
his name not be written with the righteous "— 
" Betty, we must not be vindictive." 
" No, but we must stick up for the Lord." 
''Well, leave the Lord to do that part of hk 
work." 

** Ay, but I'll be close to him, and help him all I 
can. It says, ' The curse of the Lord is in the house 
of the wicked,' and if there's a wicked man in the 
world, it's him as tries to rob us of our chapel." 

The business was put in Mr. Trusty's hands, who^ 
after looking into the matter, shook his head, and 
said, << There had been sad want of thought, and 
great neglect, and he did not know how the matter 
would end." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE CONFLICT. 

" My father has a hanghty soul ; 
Ifhom best he loyes, he loyee but to control.**— Obabbs. 

Tom misnnderstanding between Mr. Dunstead and 
Ilk amiable daugbter seemed likely to become mor0 
hiyeterate and difficult of removal ; for ever since tbe 
few sbarp words spoken by tbe fatber in tbe new 
building, be bad assumed a dignified reserve of manr 
ner sucb as bad never marked bis conduct before. 

It was quite a conflict, made ten-fold more severe 
hj tbe deep love and affection wbicb eacb bad for the 
o&ier ; but no fatber could bave a more tender regard 
for a daugbter, and no daugbter ever cberisbed a 
more ardent affection for a parent. 

Miss Dunstead' s embarrassment in tbese peculiar 
circumstances was completed by tbe secret of her love 
for Mr. Wimbleton, 3¥bicb sbe found it impossible to 
make known to ber fatber wbile be opposed ber so 
determinedly in ber religious course. How ber path, 
ahould be made plain before ber; bow sbe should 
Bucceed in maintaining ber integrity as a follower of 
Jeeus ; how sbe should obtain her father's consent, or 
ai least remove bis antagonism, to ber Metbodistic 
leanings; and lastly, bow she could ever hope to 
secure bis favour for Wimbletoh as a suitor, were 
questions tbe impossibility of answering wbicb would 
have driven ber to tbe verge of despondency, bad it 
not been for tbe grace of God, made manifest in this 
instance in a time of great weakness of flesh and 
spirit. 

For tbe sake of contrast, our last chapter narrated 
iwo Boenes which were in reality separated by a con- 
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siderable interval of time. We will here relate the 
intervening events. 

The ball, for which so many preparations had been 
made, passed over with little notoriety, owing to the 
absence of several distinguished personages. Many, 
in consequence, chose to be absent themselves, and to 
reserve their forces for a more auspicious occasion^ 
Hr. Dunstead was therefore enabled, without the 
appearance of singularity, which he detested, to 
avoid this occasion of contest with his daughter ; and 
she was spared the pain of refusing compliance with 
a beloved father's commands. 

Hitherto the conflict had been more in manner 
than in words : but this could not continue long. 

Soon after Mr. Dunstead's interview with Mr. 
Surplice, he sought an opportunity for serious con- 
versation with his daughter in regard to her future 
conduct. 

They were sitting together in the small parlour ; 
Mrs. Summerton was from home, and Mr. Dunstead 
said, in a very pleasant and affectionate tone, 

" Eliza, my dear, we have had no talk lately about 
the religious notions you some time entertained, and 
on which we could not very well agree." 

''No father; but I should have been happy to 
talk with you on the subject, and to tell you what 
comfort I enjoy in religion, and I should be still 
happier if my dear father also partook of the same 
enjoyment." 

"Now, my dear, don't talk in that mysterious 
style ; I don't understand it, and Mr. Surplice says 
yery few can comprehend it. I don't want to cross 
you, if you will be like other young ladies of your 
station. I hoped that further thought and experience 
would show you the true path of duty." 

" Dear father, I don't wish to talk on these subjectfii 
if it is not your will. But if I do speak about reli- 
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gion, I must speak the truth, as far as my knowledge 
will enable me." 

" Yes, but I tell you, your knowledge does not go 
far enough to satisfy me ; and that ought to induce 
your obedience." 

Miss Dunstead was silent, and exhibited consi- 
derable emotion, which the father observed, and said, 
soothingly, 

" You must not suppose that I don't want you to 
be good, and a Ohristian. I know you should be 
good ; and you have always been a very dutiful and 
affectionate girl. I hope you believe me." 

" Dear father, your love has been greater than I 
have deserved." 

" No, no ; I don't say so. You have been every- 
thing that I could wish, excepting these nonsensi(»l 
religious crotohets. Now, only think, Eliza, what 
would be the result, say, at a fashionable gathering at 
Squire Vanity's, if you were to begin to talk about 
* fellowship with the Father ; ' 'the joy of the Holy 
Ghost ; ' * the pardon of your sins ; ' with such like 
fanatical expressions ? What would the world think 
about you ? Why, you would be taken at once for a 
saint, unfit for company. That, however, would not 
be all : I should share the stigma, and be subjected 
to severe animadversion for not having taught yon 
better." 

Miss Dunstead was again silent, though deeply 
moved. 

" Now, my dear, what do you say to that ? " 

'' If I speak, father, I am afraid I shall not please 
you ; and if I continue silent, it will not be respect- 
ful. It seems to me that the most important thing 
is to get my heart and life set right by the Word of 
God. Then, if the company you mention is not suit- 
able for my experience, I ought not to be in it. I 
must not adapt myself to the company, but I must 
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go only into sucli company as is suitable for me. 
That, I think, is the Scriptural rule, father ; and, by 
the help of God, it shall be my rule." 

" If that be your resolution, there is an end of all 
accommodation. There is no alternative but for me 
to exert my authority." 

He paused, and a shade of angry disappointment 
passed over his countenance. Miss Dunstead was 
nearly choked with emotion ; but knew not how to 
reply. After they had sat in silence a short time the 
father again spoke : 

" Well, Eliza, as you are not prepared to accept 
my considerate and affectionate suggestions for your 
welfare, you must submit as well as you can to my 
authority. You may prepare to leave home this day 
week for a distant place ; and I'll take care that you 
are cured of these foolish notions. I am not to be 
trifled with, Eliza." 

She at once broke through all restraint. In a fit 
of uncontrollable weeping, she fell at her father's feet, 
with her face on his knee, and in an imploring tonCi 
said, — 

" Father I dear father ! do not say so. Forgive 
me ; I cannot tell you what I think, and what I feel ; 
and you cannot understand me. But give me time, 
and you will. Let me stay at Springfield House, 
where my father lives ; to wait on him, to hear him 
speak, live in his smile, and watch his footsteps. I 
will stay in the house at your pleasure, and receive 
no objectionable company, And I will love you, 
father — ^your only child will love you. 0! my 
mother would not have sent me from home, — from 
Springfield House, where she nursed me, where she 
taught me on her death-bed to love God, to serve 
Him, and meet her in heaven. Father ! do not send 
me firom you — from my mother's home." 

The father became greatly troubled as the daughter 
proceeded in her appeal, so full of reason aud tender- 
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ness of feeling. But he could endure it no longer^ 
and disentangling himself from her embrace, he 
rushed out of the room. 

When Mrs. Summerton returned home she soon 
perceived by her niece's demeanour and sad counts 
nanoe, that she had been the subject of agitation and 
even distress, and that the cause was unremoved. 
She was restrained from expressing suspicions and 
inquiries, from a kindly feeling towards her niece, 
and for fear she might, by premature intermeddling 
increase the perturbation she was desirous to allay. 

Intuitively perceiving the depth of her niece's 
trouble, she suspected that it proceeded from the 
declaration of her father's wishes and intentions in 
regard to her religious predilections ; or else that it 
was occasioned by some untoward communication 
respectng either Mr. Wimbleton or Mr. Tulip : for in 
all these matters Miss Dunstead's position was a 
source of deep concern to her aunt, whose natural 
acuteness enabled her to arrive at correct conclusionB 
on almost all the affairs that engrossed her niece's 
attention. It was in this way that she had come to 
the belief that Eliza had received an agreeable com- 
munication from Mr. Wimbleton, having observed a 
letter in her hand several times, under circumstances 
which indicated the possession of a secret that could 
only at present be enjoyed by stealth. 

Mrs. Summerton had hitherto kept clear of th^ 
subject in dispute between the father and daughter, 
lest she should be pained by her brother's expressions 
of determined authority, or be tempted to sanction 
his extreme measures. She had a high opinion of- 
her niece's motives and talents, and was exceedingly 
anxious to promote her happiness. Yet the father's 
views had great consideration with her, and as she- 
knew a little of the temperament of each, she found 
that a painful contest was inevitable, if her niece 
refused to modify her views. 
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" Ah, Eliza, my dear ! " she said, next day, " when 
yon are married these extreme views and opinions 
will nndergo an alteration. Married life is a sifting, 

chafing, and transforming time. If you see some 
young ladies and gentlemen a few years after mar- 
riage, yon hardly know them, so wonderfully are 
ihey changed." 

"Do they alter for better or worse, aunt?" said 
MisB Dunstead. 

** A little both ways," said the aunt. " Some per- 
sons, you know, are so good, that they can hardly be 
improved ; and some are so bad that they cannot be 
iBtich worse. But I suppose something like fusion 
takes place: the bad becomes better, and the good 
lose a little of their innocency. The two are to be 
<me, you know, and they became so sometimes by a 
8|>ecies of amalgamation." 

" I think there is some truth in what you say, aunt. 
QircnmstanGes must, in a great measure, determine 
our course of conduct." 

' ** Spoken like a sensible girl," said Mrs. Summer- 
ton. '' You may depend upon it, Eliza, that a good 
husband is a circumstance that tells wonderfully upon 
the oharaeter of a young lady." 

** I have no doubt that is quite true of a good hus- 
band," replied the niece. 

" 0, certainly ; a good husband — though that is a 
point on which ladies happily differ very much in 
qpinion. I suppose you would not believe Mr, Tulip 
Would make a good husband," said the aun^ 
laughing. 

" No, indeed I should not. If I never have a hus- 
band I would never have that man." ■ 

** I think I know who would be preferred," said 
Mrs. Summerton. 

Miss Dunstead started slightly, but quickly re- 
covered her self-possession. 

" You have been very sly with your letter," conti- 
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nued her aunt ; " but the coldness of the weather 
may be augured when people draw near the fire." 

** What do yon mean, aunt ? " said Eliza, with a 
puzzled air. 

*' I would tell yon if yon did not know. But 
sometimes people like to be told what they do know, 
eh ? You kept the letter from Mr. Wimbleton veij 
close." 

'* Nay, aunt. How do you know that it was from 
Mr. Wimbleton ? " said Eliza, smiling, evidently not 
much annoyed at the turn the conyersation took. 

'* It is sufficient that I know it was, my dear : so 
you may as well own to it at once," replied Mrs. 
Summerton, laughing, and with a spark of triumph 
glistening in her eye. 

This conversation was continued for some time 
with increasing explicitness and confidence. The 
aunt uttered no condemnation on the choice of her 
niece; but she dreaded the consequences when it 
should reach her father's ears. 

The time passed in which Miss Dunstead was to 
have prepared to leave home, and nothing was done. 
Did this indicate some relaxation in her father's 
resolution ? The thought not only of the possibilily 
but the probability of banishment from the home of 
her childhood lay heavy on her heart, and prevented 
the rising of cheerful hopes. 

Business did not now bring John Wimbleton much 
on the premises, so that she had few opportunities of 
speaking with him; and this privation tended to 
increase her feelings of despondency. 

As he was not aware of the last conflict with her 
father, and the threat to remove her from, home, she 
determined, after much thought, to write to him. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SPOKT IN THE STABLB. 

'* liBt not bim tliat girdeth on bis bamess boast bimself as be that put- 
teth it off."~l Emas, xx. 11. 

Wb have seen Mr. Tulip busily preparing for a jour- 
ney to Springfield House. His vacillations, however, 
were not ended. Again and again he resolved, and 
changed his purpose, and ultimately postponed the 
matter for some time. 

The delay brought confirmation to his suspicious ; 
for he received, in a letter from the Rev. Mr. Sur- 
plice, an account of the severe measures which Mr. 
Dunstead was adopting in regard to his daughter. 
Mr. Surplice affirmed that Mr. Dunstead was quite 
favourable to Mr. Tulip's suit : still report said the 
bricklayer, Wimbloton, had the presumption to think 
4>f intruding himself on the young lady's attention. 

Though not altogether agreeable, the information 
was specific, and determined the young squire to 
persevere in the expedition he had planned to Spring- 
field House. He arrived rather late in the afternoon ; 
80 late that dinner was over, and Mr. Dunstead had 
walked out with Mr. Surplice. 

Mr. Tulip, driving right into the stable-yard, thus 
accosted the groom : 

" Well, Bob, you are here, yet." 

" Yes, sir ; and shall be till Fs a better place, 
which I don't expect at present." 

" Well, it isn't every whip that will say that ; for 
some of you stable fellows want as much rubbing 
down as the horses." 

** Yes, sir, we know when we've got into a good 
standing.— Come here, my boy, come, and VI give you 
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a bit as good hay as ever summer growed. Be qniet, 
sir ; none of your megrims. — Mr. Tulip, I think you 
ha'n't used this fellow handsome lately." 

" 0, yes, pretty well. Bob. Have you much com- 
pany comes to the house now ? " 
" Not much, lately." 

" Does anybody come to see Miss Dunstead ? '*— 
speaking in a low tone. 

'* I can't speak to that, sir. They don't tell me. 
I reckon they think I have enough to do to mind the 
stables." 

" Ay ; but I am deceived in you. Bob, if you don't 
know a thing or two for all that." 

** I don't thank anybody to come and see Miss and 
take her away. I hope she'll stay here as long as I 
do." 

" That's all very well, Bob," — slipping a piece tf 
silver into his hand ; — " but you know changes w31 
happen. Does that bricklayer sneak round Miss 
Dunstead ? " 

" Why, some folks say he does. But he's nowt 
Master '11 never give consent to let Miss go to a peer 
bricklayer, that's a certain fact." 

" But, have you not seen them together ? " 
«' Yes, that I have." 
" What, lately ? " 

" Not very, because the works are about done." 
" Now tell me honestly — I shall behave well to jrou 
— Do you think they keep company ? Do you fhink 
flhe likes him ? " 

" Well, I've not heard her say so ; but I'll tdl yon 
one thing : they are doing some repairs at the fish 
ponds, and Wimbleton is there directing the wof^ 
and they can see there from the house, and Miss has 
been sitting a deal of to-day at a window looking tiiat 
way." 

** Ay ; no doubt she has many a sly peep at him.'' 
« Wdl, I thought so,^ 
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" O beggar him. I wish I had him here I would 
twist his nose round." 

** He's a strong Methodist, you know, sir, and won't 
£ght ; so you'd be safe enough in doing anything of 
that sort." 

** Yes, and take my word for it. Bob, I will do it 
before I leave for home again." 

Putting another piece of silver into Bob's hand, 
Tulip hurried into the house, unmindful of the de- 
monstrative gratitude of the groom. 

Mr. Tulip was no sooner gone than Jem the stable- 
man came near. He had overheard part of the con- 
Tersation, and they both made plenty of sport at Mr. 
Tulip's expense. 

" My word," said Jem, " I should like to see him 
touoh Wimbleton's nose. Methodist or no Methodist, 
I think Tulip 'ud wish he had touched fire instead." 

'' So I think. But I thought I'd let him go at it, 
M he would be such a goose." 

At the suggestion of Mr. Dnnstead, who had re- 
tamed, the two gentlemen took a walk across the 
lawn, towards the western side of the grounds, to 
look at some planting. They then went round by 
Ihe fish-ponds, to see how the improvements there 
Were advancing. Mr. Tulip inquired who was doing 
the work, as though he did not know. 

** Wimbleton," responded Mr. Dunstead. 

" I am rather surprised," said Mr. Tulip, " that you 
should continue to employ him, knowing so well his 
dissenting principles." 

** I am drawing to a close with him — ^not on account 
of his work, but because of his religious notions. He 
is a clever, obliging workman. You only have to say 
what you want, and he will at once put your wishes 
ittto substance and shape. His confounded religion 
spoils him. He would have been a prime fellow to 
have interpreted Nebuchadnezzar's dieam." 

^ You may think all that of him, Mr. Dnnstead, 
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but I think I could find great defects in his 
work." 

** Well, I have not seen any, and therefore cannot 
point them out. I am satisfied with all he has done; 
but I will not have these Methodists about me. 1 
am just now taking measures that are not very agree- 
able to a quiet man like me: but I mean to oust 
them out of the neighbourhood ; for my family and 
my character have suffered quite enough through 
them/' 

*' Yes, I understand Miss Dunstead has acquired a 
sort of fondness for their fooleries. But it is this 
Wimbleton, I hear, who is the most dangerous fellow 
among them — a mean sneak in the grass. 'I suppose 
he presumes to preach." 

" And I have no doubt, if he were properly autho- 
rised, he could preach, too. I am sure he is a match 
for Mr. Surplice,—- gently be it spoken. I think he's 
sincere and honest, but mistaken ; and I sometimes 
wonder at it, considering his shrewdness and ability ; 
and I find the same cause for wonder in my 
daughter." 

Several men were at work at the ponds, nnder 
Wimbleton's superintendence. Tulip made himself 
very busy in examining the workmanship, testing 
the quality of the materials, offensively criticising 
the plan and execution, so far as he knew the work- 
ing out of details was implicated ^-and at the same 
time putting a multitude of questions ; to all which 
Wimbleton listened with great patience and returned 
suitable answers. Nothing, however, seemed to give 
Tulip satisfaction, and turning to Mr. Dunstead, he 
expressed as much in decided terms. 

Wimbleton overhearing what was said, — as indeed 
it was intended that he should, — showed signs of 
disapprobation, and thus gave Mr. Tulip a sufficient 
pretence for manifesting resentment. 

" I shall be glad, my man," he said superdliously. 
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" if you will mind your own business. Wlien I 
asked you a question, I was happy to receive your 
answer. But don't insult me as well as injure Mr. 
Dunstead." 

John stepped up to the gentleman, and said, 

" I hope, Mr. Tnlip, you will explain yourself, and 
say how I have insulted you or injured Mr. Dun- 
stead." 

Mr. Tulip deigned no reply. 

" Mr. Dunstead," said Wimbleton, turning to that 
gentleman, ** may I ask if Mr. Tulip acts by your 
authority, and if you think I have injured you ? " 

" I have no complaints, Wimbleton. This matter 
lies between you." 

** Thank, you, sir. The insults of that gentleman, 
if I may call him such, will not injure me. I can 
endure them," he said, smiling. 

Tulip was mortified that his attack bad proved so 
harmless, and set himself again to deprecate Wim- 
bleton's work. In this, however, he most ridiculously 
failed, very much to the amusement of the workmen. 
At length Wimbleton said, — 

**Mr. Tulip, allow me to remind you of an old 
saying, — or rather I ought, perhaps, to ask Mr. Dun- 
stead to allow it for you; for you appear incapable 
of answering for yourself." 

Tulip looked vicious, and Mr. Dunstead turned his 
head, half smiling. 

" The old saying is this." said John ; " Gentlemen 
and fooh shovM never look at deeds half done.^* 

" Do you mean to call me a fool ? " said Tulip, in a 
violent passion, at the same time approaching Wim- 
bleton defiantly, 

** Why," said John, in a tone of mingled pleasantry 
and sarcasm, ** if the adage be true, you are a fool, 
sir, unless you can prove yourfself a gentleman." 

Tulip turned away in a rage, vowing vengeance 
for the insult. Though Mr. Dunstead did Hot like 
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to give countenance to John under the circumstances, 
he evidently enjoyed the joke. 

When they came in, Mrs. Summer ton was quite 
cordial, even to cheerfulness, with Mr. Tulip, and 
seemed desirous of making his stay at Springfield 
House agreeable. But this was natural to her, and 
implied no intention of furthering his advances to- 
wards Miss Bunstead. She indeed acted an impartial 
part/thongh Mr. Tulip miglit construe it differently. 

Miss Duustead reined in all manifestations of dis- 
like to Mr. Tulip, both out of policy, and out of 
regard to the comfort of the family. His company 
was odious to her, even when foiled by the presence 
of others. At the expense of courtesy, however, 
she sometimes relieved the tedium by having a book 
at hand, by which she could occasionally shut out the 
consciousness of unenjoyable surroundings. 

Next day she had brought Bunyan's Pilgrim from 
the library, as a book that would be as easily under- 
standable and profitable, under the disturbing circum- 
stances, as any she could think of. Tulip, annoyed 
at seeing her more interested in a book tban in his 
vapid and conceited talk, said, — 

" Miss Duustead, you are a great reader. I used 
to be always at it. but I have * drawn in the hounds/ 
it so affected my head ; and I find a little out-door 
sport suiu me better. What book have you there, 
Miss DansteadV '' 

*• It is Bunyau's • Pilgrim's Progress,' " was the 
reply. 

" Do you like it ? " 

" Yes, sir, I do." 

** Ay, 1 think iVe read it. It's a book of travels, 
is it not?" 

Something of the sort," said she, smiling. 
Ay, I thought so. They were fine fellows that 
went on that journey ; Captain Cook should have had 
Bome such men, and he would have succeeded better. 
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It was a hazardous sort of undertaking, and I have 
sometimes thought a foolish one. I hardly lender- 
stand where they got to at last. There's heen nothing 
more said about the country lately, and it's just the 
same with Gulliver in his travels. They both got 
among queer people. Don't you think so, Miss 
Dunstead ? " 

Tulip's critical deliverance caused Miss Dunstead 
and her aunt to exchange significant glances; and 
when the question was put, Miss Dunstead was some- 
what at a loss for an answer, but said : 

** Yes, they are both wonderful books, and display 
great ingenuity ; should you not have liked to be one 
of the travellers, Mr. Tulip ? " 

** No, Miss Dunstead. I've never crossed the sea, 
and I don't know that I shall. There is no place 
like Old England yet. Besides, if I had gone roving 
in foreign lands I might never have had the enjoy- 
ment of visiting at Spriugfield House, as I have 
to-day." 

The ladies made suitable acknowledgments for the 
compliment, 

" But," continued Mr. Tulip, " the history was 
written by some low fellow. Why, I believe he was 
a tinker. If it had been written by a gentleman of 
learning it would have been something " 

'' But the book speaks for itself, no matter who 
was the author," said Miss Dunsjtead, smartly. 

" Yes," said Tulip, turning towards Mrs. Summer- 
ton, as if to ensure her support. " But one does not 
like contact with iinkeray and such like characters." 

" But, Mr. Tulip," said Mrs. Summerton, " with 
all due deference to education and position in society, 
if the poor uneducated man accomplishes a noble or 
a useful work, he ought to be honoured as well as the 
rich and learned. Bunyan was a good and clever 
preacher as well," 

'^ Ah, there, is the mischief, Mrs. Summerton. It 
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is just 80 now, tinkers, shoemakers, or bricklayers, 
are set up to preach. I should be religious directly 
if Parliament would put down such upstarts." 

" How you talk, Mr. Tulip," said Mrs. Summerton. 
" Why, there are such preachers in this neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Wimbleton, they say, is a first-rate 
preacher." 

At the mention of Wirableton's name, Tulip's 
colour came and went, and his brow contracted ; his 
oountenance assumed a downright savage appearance, 
and was minutely scrutinised by Miss Dnnstead. 

" Wimbleton preach ! He'd better learn good 
manners, I think, and how to behave to a gentleman. 
Do you know, he has grossly insulted me this 
morning ? " 

Then rising from his seat, and walking the room, 
he exclaimed : 

" I'll teach the puppy good manners, and how to 
preach into the bargain. I'm told the beggar wants 
to supplant me in the dearest object of my life. But 
I shall not tamely submit to such impertinence. I'll 
make him smart yet for his insults." 

Mr. Tulip's violence nearly put the ladies into a 
fright ; but becoming conscious of the effect of his 
conduct, he endeavoured to calm their minds by 
humbly apologising, and declaring that he must vin- 
dicate his character as a gentleman, and must defend 
Miss Dunstead, and must show the beggarly brick- 
layer in his true colours, and that he was going to be 
religious — he meant to be religious. 

This scene was happily brought to a close by the 
announcement of dinner. 

But though the company broke up, the subject 
was not dismissed from the mind of Miss Dunstead. 
She was alarmed at the violence of Tulip's manners, 
and at the openness of his avowal of hostility to 
Wimbleton; and she could not but fear the occur- 
jrence of Bom% unpleasant collision between them. 
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Mr. Tulip as a man and a christian ; and sealed the 
declaration with a half-stolen, yet not forbidden 
kiss. 

Miss Dunstead was mistaken, however, as to 
Tulip's ignorance of John's approach. He saw him 
also, from his room window, though he could not 
trace out his course so minutely, and was some time 
before he perceived what part of the premises John 
had entered. He went down into the stable yard 
hurriedly, and lighting on Bob, asked him, in a low 
voice, if he had seen that beggar of a bricklayer 
about. 

" He's just over the wall, there, sir, enjoying him- 
Belf nicely with Miss Dunstead. If you want to see 
'em just open the door, sir, and there you are at a 
leap." 

He hurried away without another word, passed 
quickly through the door, and was just in time to 
witness the stolen kiss. 

Miss Dunstead gave a faint shriek when she saw 
him, and grasped John's hand, almost ready to faint. 

"What are you doing here, bricklayer?" said 
Tulip, flourishing and cracking his silver knobbed 
whip, as he advanced rather slowly towards him. 

" About my business, sir. May I ask you the same 
question?" 

** No insolence 1 Your business is at the fish ponds." 

" I know best about that, sir, and shall give yon 
no further answer. But," said John, as Tulip kept 
advancing and retreating, and cracking his whip as if 
he meant mischief, ** I would advise you to keep your 
distance, sir ; else you may receive an answer that 
may not be in words." 

" Indeed, my man I You'll repent that, unless you 
eat your words. What are you doing by that young 
lady ? Stand away from her. You are taking ad- 
vantage of Mr. Dunstead's absence. Let the young 
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*' Your commands lack proper authority, sir, as yon 
would well know if you possessed more common 
sense,*' returned John. 

Here passion and mortification strove for mastery 
in Tulip's face. He flourished his whip, again ad- 
vancing and receding, and seemed as if he would fall 
on Wirableton at once ; then he hesitated. 

" You cowardly wretch of a bricklayer, you creep 
close to a lady to screen you from the horsewhipping 
you deserve." 

John seemed to be somewhat stung by this, and 
requested Miss Dunstead to leave the enclosure. But 
she refused, clinging to John more firmly, and 
entreating Mr. Tulip to desist. 

'* I will. Miss Dunstead," he said„ ** if yon will 
leave that beggar of a bricklayer, and go with me." 

A gleam of hope here seemed to flash over his face; 
he relaxed his violence, and repeated, sootbingly, 

" Will you go with me, Miss Dunstead ?" 

The young lady made no reply, but was unable to 
conceal her contempt for the young gentleman's pro- 
posal. 

His mortification was unbounded, and he became 
more furious than ever, rushed upon Wimbleton with 
his whip, and aimed, with a wide sweep, at his 
shoulders. But he missed his mark, for Miss Dun- 
stead attempted to screen John, and received most of 
its eflfects. This was too much even for John's 
patience. In a moment he sprang to Tulip, seized 
him by the collar, and with a powerful heave flung 
him several yards down the enclosure, into a little 
dirty pool, where the ducks were in the habit of 
enjoying themselves. Picking up the whip that had 
fallen to the ground, he gave Tulip a handsome cut 
or two across his limbs, as he was scrambling out of 
the pool, which made him almost seem to hesitate 
whether it was better to stay in the pool, or come out 
and be whipped. He made a desperate effort, how- 
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ever, as Jolin did not continue the flogging, and raa 
through the door into the stable-yard, while John 
returned to attend to Miss Dunstead. 

The lash of the whip had wrapped round her head, 
and caught one eye with great force. It became very 
painful, and swelled instantly, the ugly mark reach- 
ing nearly across her forehead. 

She, of course, made her way into the house, 
accompanied by John. 

Bob and Jem had been watching the affray from 
the beginning, through apertures in the door, with 
much glee, especially at the issue. When Mr. Tulip 
rushed into the stable-yard again, with affected sur- 
prise Bob said, 

" 0, Mr. Tulip, whatever is the matter ? Have 
you fallen into the pond? 0, what a plight! Have 
you had dinner, sir?*' 

" I think I have had too much," replied Tulip. 

" I thought if you had'nt, you would'nt be in a 
very fit state for the table." 

" dear ! cant't you clean me ? " 

" Come into the stable, sir, and we'll rub you down. 
We've some nice clean straw." 

* Anything in the world. I wish T was at home." 

"Yes, sir," said Bob; "I'm thinking it would 
have been a good job for you if you had'nt left 
home." 

" O my legs, how they smart." 

'* Has the bricklayer been in too ? " said Bob. 

" Curse the bricklayer." 

" You surely have'nt been whipping yourself with 
your own whip, by mistake, have you ? " 

" Curse the whip," replied Tulip. " Bob, can't yon 
drive me home? " 

" I can when master comes home." 

" I want to go at once. Come." 

" But you'll want to see master first ; and he'll 
want to see you." 
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" I don't want to see him, and I won't. Come, — 
quick. I shall pay you well. Come, drive me home 
as I am. I won't go into that house again." 

In the end. Bob drove him off home, wrapping 
him well up with straw and rugs," 



(t 



CHAPTER XXII. 

LIGHT IN DAKKNESS. 

Man's extremity is Gtod's opportunity."— Hbney. 



Thb entrance of Miss Dunstead into Springfield 
House, leaning on Mr. Wimbleton's arm, in a state 
of great excitement, pale from fright and the deep 
red mark upon her face made conspicuous by the 
surrounding pallor, produced the utmost consterna- 
tion in the household. A few words from John ex- 
plained to Mrs. Summerton the nature of the acci- 
dent, and she at once busied herself to apply such 
useful restoratives aud healing measures as were 
required. With great delicacy and propriety John 
took his leave the moment he saw Miss Dunstead 
under Mrs. Sumraerton's charge: for he rightly con- 
ceived that, however deeply he might be interested 
in her welfare, his presence could be of no service, 
and mighli be inconvenient. The excitement among 
the domestics, who dearly loved their young mistress, 
was intense. The myptery of an unexplained hurt 
and fright provoked th( peoulative ingenuity of their 
combined wits to no i i^irpose for its unravelment, 
while grief, anxiety, and indignation by turns raged 
among them. Even the stableman, who, when Bob 
had driven off with Mr. Tulip, found his way into 
the servants' hall with the news of that gentleman's 
discomfiture, could tell nothing about Miss Dunstead' s 
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hurt, for he had only noted the tussle between the 
two gentlemen and its disastrous termination at the 
duck-pool. A comparison of testimonies between 
the parlour maid and the stableman did not elicit 
how or from whom Miss Dunstead reoeived her 
wound, and at the conclusion of the debate the gene- 
ral feeling was that in some most unaccountable way, 
Mr. Wimbleton, the handsome, thriving builder and 
bricklayer of Whatley, was the cause both of Tulip's 
disaster and Miss Dunstead's wound. 

The report soon spread, was magnified, and dis- 
torted. The labourers on the estate filled all 
Whatley with the tidings, which grew in importance 
until it took the most distressing form ; — that the 
amiable Miss Dunstead lay at the point of death; 
that Mr. Tulip was also in so dangerous a state as to 
render it necessary for him to be taken home at onoe 
with the greatest possible speed and care ; and that 
John Wimbleton was then in custody as the ag- 
gressor. 

In truth Miss Dunstead was very ill. The excite- 
ment of the scene upheld her until she was alone 
with her aunt and maid ; but then a fearful paroxysm 
of hysterical weeping, while it cleared her faculties 
and tended to restore the general tone of her mind, 
prostrated her bodily powers so effectually as to 
reduce her to almost child-like feebleness. Unable 
to walk, she was forced to submit to be carried to her 
chamber within an hour of the untoward occurrenoa 
This was effected with the opportune aid of Mrs. 
Wimbleton, who had arrived, full of anxiety caused 
by her son's report of what had occurred, but a few 
minutes before, and who, seeing the prostrate condi- 
tion of the young lady, volunteered her kind and 
motherly assistance. 

Mrs. iSummerton was too glad of the presence of 
BO experienciid and judicious a person as Mrs. Wim- 
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tleton, not to avail herself of the opportunity for 
Consultation and explanation which the chance af- 
forded. 

It was in the evening when Mr. Dunstead returned, 
and he was at once informed by Mrs. Summerton of 
the disaster. The surprise and agitation of the father 
at the illness of his beloved daughter were excessive. 
Her weakness frightened him, and without delay he 
lent for medical aid. In such a state of mind, the 
presence of a staid, elderly matron, assiduously but 
cheerily and kindly attending to the invalid, almost 
passed unnoticed, except that it seemed very proper 
and very necessary. That it was Mrs. Wimble ton 
who had been installed in this office, only elicited 
simple recognition without remark. In fact nothing 
appeared strange to him, but his daughter's illness. 

One or two quiet days and nights, and the cheer- 
ful, pious nursing of good Mrs. Wimbleton,-^ a source 
of the purest enjoyment and pleasure, — did more for 
the young invalid than able medical attendance. She 
was again convalescent, and her father's satisfaction 
was not unmingled with grateful feelings towards 
Mrs. Wimbleton, to whose services he somehow 
acquired the notion he had no claim, except as the 
friend of his daughter, whose banishment from home 
he appeared to contemplate no more. 

The legal proceedings for the seizure of Whatley 
ohapel had been in abeyance a short time, to give the 
hostile parties opportunity to collect information that 
would make the success of their scheme. Shortly 
after Miss Dunstead's recovery, Mr. Surplice thought 
it might be safe to mention the matter once more to 
her father, and with that view waited upon him. 

" Mr. Dunstead," said he, '* the lawyer wishes for 
further instructions in the chapel case. We did not 
like to name it to you sooner, for fear of adding to 
your trouble." 
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" Thank you, I shoald like it to wait a little longer " 
said Mr. DuDstead. 

" 1 may just say, the act need not give you tin 
least concern. It is merely to sign a paper or two; 
and the clerk can bring them to you." 

•Well, that will do;" — but he thoughtfully 
added, *' had we not better let it rest awhile, and see 
how things work ? " 

" That might be all right, but that the lawyer sayi 
something must be done directly, in order to presern 
the validity of measures already taken ; and then yd 
can take time for consideration." 

** Very well ; in that case I have no objection." 

Mr. Surplice took care that this business wm 
effected without delay. 

The fact is, the truth respecting Miss Danstead^i 
illness had become generally known ; and this, witl 
the circumstance that after her recovery Mrs. Wim- 
bleton was always welcomed at Springfield House 
and her visits desired as a friend, excited the fears & 
Mr. Surplice, Clayton, and others, that they were no* 
now so certain of Mr. Dunstead's co-operation in then 
scheme as they were at first. The same circumstanoa 
tended to raise the hopes of the chapel friends 

Mrs. Wimbleton's influence in the house of Mr 
Dunstead was very beneficial, and did not fail to mak< 
an impression in favour of religion : even Mrs. Sum 
merton began to listen with delight to her prayen 
and general conversation, so full of good sense ani 
heavenly influence. This, however, will be bett« 
seen in a few extracts from Mrs. Summerton's corroe 
pondence with Mrs. Fairfield, while Eliza was re 
covering. After mentioning the cause of her illnees 
she wrote : — 

" Unfortunate as the affair has bten in many re 
spects, it has been productive of some special benefits 
among the rest of bringing that excellent lady t 
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Jpringfleld House. 1 don't pretend to enjoy religion 
Qyself, though I have been acquainted with many 
eligions ladies; but 1 never saw one equal to Mrs. 
IV^imbleton. From what I have seen in her, my views 
bout religion are entirely altered. I see it to be a 
tving principle, instead of a mere set of loose opin- 
ms and habits, to be put on and off at pleasure, as 
TQ do our dresses. 

" Sharing her company, even if she spoke not, is 
ike being near a fire in frosty weather. You feel 
bat there is something in religion, and that she has 
hat something. My eyes are strangely opened in 
his matter. I see such propriety and naturalness in 
oany parts of Scripture in describing the operations 
f. grace in the heart, and its effects in the lives of 
Christians as astonishes me. Well may the carnal 
aind consider those unusual manifestations of grace, 
©thusiasm, and fanaticism. o o # 

" I may just say, that the attachment that has 
»een growing up between Mr. Wimbleton and my 
dece is not likely to abate- But I am glad that in 
hem love is not a blind, reckless passion. They don't 
eem as if they would defeat their purpose by impru- 
lent haste or injudicious manifestations. After all, I 
hink my brother is not aware of it." 

The information contained in Mrs. Summerton's 
etters was exceedingly gratifying to the excellent 
ady to whom it was sent, for Miss Dunstead's wel- 
iiftre and spiritual prosperity were matters of deepest 
nterest and anxiety to her. But Mrs. Fairfield her- 
telf was about this time called to pass through a severe 
arial, — the loss ol her husband ; who taking cold in 
k night- drive, was seized with fever, and died after a 
'ew days' illness. He had not been a really religious 
nan, like many others in various ways connected with 
ihe people of God ; bat in his brief illness space for 
repentance was mercifully granted, and the grace 
irhioh^ notwithstanding his own worldliness, he had 
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admired in tlie character of his Christian wife, he 
sought and found before quitting the world. 

Though the chapel case was still pending, Metho- 
dism in Whatley continued to prosper. The threat- 
ened adversity stimulated the people's exertions, and 
led them to cast themselves and their cause more fuUj 
upon God. The delay in its settlement was a deep 
mortification to Clayton and his clerical and other 
coadjutors, for they had reckoned upon settling tbe 
matter at once. Envy of Wimbleton's substantial 
progress towards wealth by the increase of his busi- 
ness wa« a principal ingredient in the vindictive ness 
displayed by Clayton himself, for he had hoped to 
build up his own prosperity upon the ruin of John's. 
But his malice really contributed to his ultimate de- 
feat. John paid no attention to his opposition, mind- 
ing only his own duties, and pursuing with diligence 
the objects both religious and secular which demanded 
his attention. 

The labours of Mr. Trueman in the circuit were 
greatly blessed to the increase of true piety and the 
augmentation of the numbers of believers. Brother 
Grundy thought the circuit had never been so well 
served before, and old Betty was of the same opinion, 
her admiration of the superintendent increasing con- 
tinually. 

*' Bless the dear man," she said to Nancy one day ; 
** he leads us on through this wilderness of trouble 
like another Moses. But no wonder ; he's so often 
on the mount with the Lord. I don't believe there's 
a better superintendent in all the connexion." 

Nancy quite agreed with old Betty. She had felt 
highly honoured when Mr. Trueman came to the 
wedding of her daughter with Will Bentley, and par- 
took of their humble feast in her little cottage ; for 
Will's perse verence had won the heart of the maiden 
in spite of her predilection for the handsome builder; 
tt^is fancy, however, she had sense enough to put 
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aside, and in accepting Will Bentley, obtained a 
steady, industrious, companionable partner for life. 
The wise counsel of Mr. Trueroan to the newly mar- 
ried pair filled both Nanny and old Betty, who was 
of course invited, with eostacy. 

" What a wonderful man our preacher is," said 
Betty, when she saw Nancy next day. ** He knows 
all the ins and outs of a body's tempers and thoughts. 
"When he was talking so nicely to Mary and Will 
yesterday, I thought they never could for shame fall 
out with one another all their life long. I only wish 
Pd been talked to so when me and my old man were 
linked together. It 'ud ha' saved us many a 
wrangle." 

" I'm sure I thought so," said Nancy. " I never 
thought our minister could talk so at a wedding." 

'*No: and between you and me, Nancy, I don't 
think anybody else beside him could have talked so. 
Don't he explain about the marriage of Cana nicely ? 
Well, I believe Will's a converted man, and I hope 
they'll do well together. I'm glad John's goin]g to 
omploy him. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

*' Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof."->SoLO]coN. 

Mr. Dunstbad took but little interest in the proceed- 
ings respecting Whatley Chapel, and therefore knew 
little of what transpired. The case w€is in the hands 
of Mr. Surplice and Clayton chiefly, and being carried 
to a hearing was defended on the part of the trustees 
by Mr. Trusty. They made the best defence the 
circumstanQes would allow : but sturdy facts could 
not be gainsaid. The ohapel had never been enrolled 
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in Chancery, and was undeniably built on a part of 
Mr. Dunstead's ground. The conveyance had become 
void in law ; the property therefore reverted to the 
original proprietor of the land, and so fell into Mr. 
Dunstead's hands. 

It may be said of Mr. Dunstead, as of many kind 
and considerate gentlemen, that he did not see the 
affair in its true colours. He knew nothing of the 
sectarian bitterness of the clergy, nor of the malice 
of Clayton. He believed there had been fraud in the 
erection of the chapel, and so lent the weight of his 
name to the action ; but beyond that took no part in 
the business. 

The proceedings were stayed and the case closed 
on an arrangement proposed by the plaintiff's attor- 
ney, which Mr. Trusty advised his clients to accept 
The trustees were to be relieved of all expenses 
attending the. suit on condition that they peaceably 
and promptly relinquished their claims upon the 
chapel. 

Mitigated as they could not but feel the blow to be, 
it was still severe. To obtain another chapel at once 
was impossible. The leading thought was to beg for 
time to make provision, and the consideration of the 
means by which their ejection from the chapel should 
be postponed brought the chief friends together. In 
the desultory debate all sorts of schemes were wildly 
spoken of or hinted at ; but a thought that arose in 
Samuel Grundy's mind obtained most favour and was 
finally determined upon. 

Mrs. Wimbleton, Samuel said, had been for some 
time a frequent visitor at Springfield House, and a 
cordial intimacy existed between her and Mrs. Sum- 
mer ton and Miss Dunstead. It would be easy for her 
to obtain an interview with Mr. Dunstead, who also 
manifested great respect for the widow, and explain 
to him the real state of the case with regard to the 
chapel ; and he believed that if that gentleman knew 
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ally they should obtain whatever time was required 
to make their arrangements. 

This plan was submitted to Mrs. Wimbleton, and 
after suitable discussion and prayer she consented 
to be the ambassador of the trustees and congre- 
gation. 

The fulfilment of this mission was postponed, 
however, by a serious accident to Mr. Dunstead. On 
the evening of the very day of the meeting, he was 
riding home over a very uneven part of the road, 
when his horse stumbled and fell, precipitating him 
to the ground. A broken leg was the consequence, 
and several severe contusions which helped to com- 
plicate the main injury. When Mrs. Wimbleton 
waited upon Mrs. Summerton the next morning to 
arrange an interview with her brother, she found the 
household in the deepest distress, and therefore re- 
frained from mentioning the business she had in 
hand. Thus the plan for obtaining time was for the 
present frustrated, and the people continued to wor- 
ship in the chapel under painful sufferance. 

Though at first Mr. Dunstead's life was in danger, 
a naturally good constitution bore him through his 
severe afi^iction, and he soon began to direct his 
attention to the business of his estate, and the ma- 
nagement of its affairs. But being necessarily an 
invalid, with a prospect of indefinite confinement to 
the house, he was unable to take the active share in 
its direction to which he had been accustomed. 

Circumstances soon arose which required personal 
attention and direction, and it was evident that the 
appointment of a manager for the estate was indis- 
pensable. Who it should be was a question which 
perplexed and worried the invalid almost more than 
his illness ; for, being naturally of acitve habits, he 
was averse to devolve on a second person the 
employments which had hitherto been the sources 
of his greatest ezgoyment as well aa ot 1^ \&s;s^ 
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healthy occupations. The necessity, however, was 
imperative. 

Mrs. Sammerton was listening one evening to his 
thoughts on this suhject, and replied — 

** Brother, I have in my mind a person who would 
suit your purpose admirahly." 

"Who is it, sister?" 

"I hardly know whether I should name him," 
said Mrs. Summerton, " for I am not sufb that you 
would think vdth me ; and, indeed, I would much 
rather you could select an agent yourself." 

" I have always respected your judgment, sister," 
said Mr. Dunstead, "and shall ever do so. Who 
is it?" 

"Well, if I must speak, I think you could not 
ohtain a hotter steward than Mr. Wimhleton." 

A pause ensued. 

" Well, I believe he would do. Indeed he had 
crossed my miud, though I should hardly have named 
him if you had not. I wish he were not a Me- 
thodist." 

"You have nothing to do with his religion, 
brother, — it is sufficient if he possesses ability and 
honesty to serve you. He is no bigot, and you know 
he is agreeable." 

" I think you are right, sister, and there are few 
who can be found to take such an office in this neigh- 
bourhood. Let him be sent for, and asked if he will 
undertake the charge of the estate until I get about 
again." 

The messenger was soon despatched, and in two 
days John was fairly installed in office. 

This event gave joy to many hearts, and raised the 
hopes of the worshippers at Whatley Chapel. John 
prized the appointment on many grounds, and not 
least because it brought him frequently into the com- 
pany of Miss Dunstead and Mrs. Summerton, to 
their mutual enjoyment. 
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The arrangement gave equal satisfaction to Mr. 
Dunstead, who, when he recovered so far as to go 
abroad occasionally, found his intentions / so well 
carried out, and himself so effectually relieved from 
care, that when he might have interfered with 
John's directions he declined, and left everything in 
his hands. 

Mr. Dunstead was noiy in his fiftieth ^year;'' the 
love of ease grew rapidly upon him :after::his;;acci- 
dent, so that when he was able to resume his wonted 
active habits, this feeling, joined to the perfect satis- 
faction Wimbleton gave him, led him to seek in 
relaxation and occasional exercise the enjoyment he 
aforetime found in attending to the business of his 
estate. Thus John Wimbleton' s temporary services 
became permanent, enhancing his [secular position, 
and giving him influence in every Way. 

This waa a thorn in the sides of Mr. Surplice, who 
took every opportunity of making insinuations ^ to 
Wimbleton's disadvantage. His Methodism was the 
chief subject of his ridicule: but Mr. Dnnstead's 
habit of judging people as he found them was proof 
against it all ; the thorough business-like and upright 
conduct of his steward came to be regarded as more 
than a sufficient set-off against his Methodist princi- 
ples ; and even these he ceased to look^upon with the 
prejudice of former days. 

So soon as Mr. Dunstead was completely convales- 
cent, Mrs. Wimbleton was urged by the chief friends 
to fulfil the mission committed to her on the chapel 
case. The mode of effecting it was somewhat facili- 
tated by the official connection of hef son with Mr. 
Dunstead, and she obtained the desired interview 
without difficulty. 

Mr. Dunstead courteously inquired the nature of 
her request. 

" I have sought this interview, sir, not on my own 
account only, but in behalf of some Ii.undr^ls^'v\^$^ 
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are in trouble. We are in danger of losing the. 
chapel which our fathers built, and in which they 
and we have worshipped. I trust you will see cause 
enough in our trouble for the exercise of mercy." 

" Mrs. Wimbleton, I know to what you refer, but 
I fear I hardly understand the case. Your friends 
built the chapel, but did they pay for the land ? " 

'* Yes, sir ; except a small slip on one end and one 
side. The chapel was extended a little beyond the 
original plan, by the permission of the then owner of 
the ground, who gave the extra plot for the purpose, 
and it was thought to be done with for ever. But it 
appears there was no formal agreement for the addi- 
tional land, and thus no title can be shown to it. All 
the rest was paid for." 

"That is," said Mr. Dunstead, "the ground on 
which the chapel was originally intended to be built 
was paid for according to agreement ? " 

" Certainly, sir." 

" Well, that is a dijBFerent representation to what 
has been given to me. It was described as a flagrant 
fraud which the trustees had been labouring to hide 
for years. I did not like to interfere myself with 
the property, even under that view ; but I certainly 
shall not now, if what you say be true. I will see 
into it, Mrs. Wimbleton, so that you and your friends 
may be at ease. And now that that business is dis- 
posed of, I am glad of an occasion for saying, Mrs. 
Wimbleton, that I have not forgotten your kind 
attention to my daughter in her afi^iction, and that I 
shall ever think of it with grateful pleasure.** 

It should be here said, that the chapel case had 
been left in abeyance during Mr. Dunstead's afflic- 
tion by his express directions, from some secret 
misgiving of justice in the charge. 

All this time the lovers appeared to make but little 
progress towards obtaining formal sanction from the 
lady's father to their engagement. They were 
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anxiotis to bring the subject under his notice, but 
there seemed to be almost insuperable barriers. They 
were finally indebted to the good offices of Mrs. 
Summerton. 

One day, after three attempts, John had succeeded 
in obtaining for Miss Dunstead a piece of music she 
greatly desired, and, in Mr. Dunstead's presence, he 
goodhumouredly related the difficulties he had expe- 
rienced in obliging her. After he was gone, Mr. 
Dunstead said — 

" Sister, it was a pity for Eliza to give Wimbleton 
so much trouble over that piece of music " 

** Trouble ! I thought you had known better than 
to call anything a trouble which love can do/' replied 
Mrs. Summerton, smiling. 

Mr. Dunstead started. 

"I could imagine your words have a meaning, 
sister, which I do not want to understand. What do 
you mean?" 

" Nay, brother ; you say you know my meaning, 
and yet you ask for it ! " 

** Well, I shall have none of that nonsense," he 
said, rising from his seat, and walking out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Summerton remained. In a short time her 
brother returned and said, 

" Sister, do you mean that Wimbleton and Eliza 
have formed an attachment for each other ? " 

" You would not thank me, brother, if I were to 
tell you anything but the truth : therefore, I must 
say 1 believe it is quite true." 

*' How came she to give away her affections to a 
person so much beneath her ? " 

" Nay, I believe she did not give them ; he stole 
them,** said his sister, smiling. " As to being either 
low or high, brother, it is mere fancy. I am sure he 
has a high character for business capacity, intelli- 
gence, and uprightness. As to the ordinary quali^- 
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cations for what is called high life, I think bat little 
of them." 

Mr. Dunstead was silent, and looked surprised and 
sad. He walked out of the room and in again. 

** This is strange news, sister. It quite puts me 
about. What will our neighbours think and say ? " 

«Why, if you consult the happiness of your 
daughter, and your own, you will not heed them. 
But I will give you my opinion, and leave you to 
your own good sense. I recommended Mr. Wim- 
bleton to you as a servant, and he has proved himself 
worthy ; I now recommend him to you as a son, 
and have no doubt he will be found as good a son as 
servant.*' 

Again the matter dropped — ^but it remained a sub- 
ject of anxious consideration in Mr. Dunstead's 
thoughts. He had learned to regard Wimbleton as 
a valuable and nearly indispensable assistant in the 
management of his property, and to treat him with 
almost the confidence of friendship ; but this affair 
threatened to put an end to a connection that had 
become so pleasant and agreeable as well as profitable. 
He had often yielded to circumstances in less im- 
portant emergencies ; could he do so in this ? 

The pride of caste and station had once been very 
strong in Mr. Dnnstead. It had been virtually 
modified as he increased in years, because his strong 
sense showed him its hollo wness and vanity; yet he 
had remained practically its slave, and fearful of 
descending a single step from the platform which the 
customs of society had assigned to him. Had he 
himself had the opportunity to rise to the still higher 
plateau of the " upper ten thousand '* above him, he 
would not have felt or seen that it involved anything 
particularly anomalous or improper; these impres- 
sions were only received when by dint of labour or 
merit any of the classes conventionally below him 
rose to his level and became fc^^ of his circle by a 
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species of right whicli neither asked nor waited for 
permission* "^ 

Perhaps this feeling of liherty to aspire to higher 
stations, and this disposition to treat Tyith disfavour 
the aspirations of those beneath us, are natural to us 
all. Certainly it is no result of the operation of the 
grace of God in the soul. 

Mrs. Summerton was characterized by much of the 
good sense and shrewdness of her brother ; but, with 
a woman's tact, she was more directly practical. 

" Brother," she said one day to him, " don't you 
think that fame and honour gained in the sentite or 
battle-field, are more to be prized than those which 
merely fall to us by inheritance of gold or lands, 
without personal merit ? " 

" Certainly ; but that view is inoperative in society. 
* My Lord Duke ' is ' my Lord Duke,' no matter how 
he came by his title." 

" True," was the reply ; " but those who look no 
farther beneath the surface than that are content with 
a very superficial view. It is resting everything 
upon a mere name. It is better to build up a charac- 
ter from its very base, and obtain estimation by merit, 
rather than on the specious but hollow foundation of 
fashionable life." 

Mr. Dunstead's cogitations brought him in the end 
to consent to the union of his daughter with John 
Wimbleton ; but even in so doing he found a salvo 
for his wounded pride in the fact that in the bride- 
groom's case there really was not that kind of dis- 
parity which was most offensive to his mind. He 
knew that he was himself sprung from the ancient 
yeomanry of Old England to which John's ancestors 
belonged ; and he found a little comfort in the cir- 
cumstance that his future son-in-law was the sole 
representative of a family that for several generations 
had dwelt on their own freehold, and held their own 
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as landholders, as well as tradesmen, while many 
who had carried their heads higher had disappeared 
altogether from the hounds of acknowledged society. 

John cared for none of these things. He had set 
his heart on the heavenly riches, and worldly honours 
and fame he had learned to estimate at their intrinsic 
worthle^ess. 

When it was known in Whatley, that the suit of 
John Wimhleton was accepted at Springfield House, 
the delight with which it was hailed was only ex- 
ceeded^ by the astonishment of everybody. Good 
fortune usually awakes envy : but in this instance the 
steady advance of the intelligent and pious builder 
in prosperity and influence and in the good opinion 
of his fellow-townsmen, his known integrity and up- 
rightness, the modesty and urbanity of his demeanour 
to both rich and poor, had prepared the way for his 
present success, and established his popularity upon 
the broad basis of esteem. It was universally declared 
that he deserved his good fortune. 

Mr. Surplice officiated at the wedding with the 
best grace his awkward feelings permitted^ for it was 
considered that it was somewhat due to the family 
that the ceremony should take place at Springfield 
church. 

Open house was kept on that day, and chief among 
the acknowledged visitors from Whatley were Samuel 
Grundy and Mr. Openmind. Mr. Trueman was an 
invited guest, and so was Mrs. Fairfield, but her so 
recent affliction prevented her joining in the festivities 
of the occasion, though by letter she congratulated 
the bride and bridegroom on the happy issue to which 
Providence had brought the seed sown in Miss Dun- 
stead's mind by the faithful ministrations of Mr. 
Trueman. 

The meek dignity and motherly tenderness of Mrs. 
Wimhleton shed a feeling of kindly pleasure and of 
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subdued yet homely freedom throughout Springfield 
House botii before and after the ceremony. The depth 
of her happiness few could fathom, 

" Bless the Lord," cried old Betty, first and fore- 
most among the rejoicings in the g^eat kitchen; 
** God is above the devil yet 1 I always thought if 
there were a good husband in the world, that girl 
ought to have Mm, and she's got him. I shall never 
forget throughout all my bom days how nicely she 
talked to me on the foot-road— bless her sweet face ! 
And isn't he a nice lad ? It's wonderful what grace 
can do: but there's a difference in the stock it's 
grafted on. He was always a good lad to his mother, 
and that's the sort to mskke a good husband. The 
Lord bless 'em both I " 

The happy pair departed the next day to spend the 
honeymoon at the seaside, and supplemented it by a 
brief visit first to London, and then to Paris. 

Before their return the affairs of the chapel were 
settled to the entire satisfaction of Samuel Grundy. 
A new trust deed and conveyance were prepared, by 
the direction of Mr. Dunstead, under Mr. Trueman's 
management, comprising additional land for the 
growing exigencies of the property. The project for 
enlarging the chapel was again started, and carried 
successfully to completion. Thus, as it was in apos- 
tolic times, so was it now : the persecution of God's 
people " turned out to the furtherance of the gospel." 

Three years have passed away : a few changes have 
taken place in Whatley which are worthy of note. 

There is another mistress at Springfield House, 
although Mrs. Summerton still prefers to reside with 
her brother, to whom she was most affectionately 
attached. For a short time after the wedding, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wimbleton lived with Mr. Dunstead, until 
a substantial mansion was built for them in the Croft 
a^'oining the groundi which was now made over 
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securely to the trustees of the Whatley Methodist 
Chapel. When settled comfortably in their new 
abode, they had the happiness to receive as a visitor 
for several months, the pious Mrs. Fairfield, whose 
judicious counsels and example had first attracted 
Mrs. John Wimbleton to the beauties of a holy life, 
and who now sought in congenial society to modify 
the effects of her recent bereavement. 

Mr. Dunstead spent much of his time at the Croft. 
John still managed his estates, and thus both busi- 
ness and inclination brought them much together. 
Mr. Dunstead and Mrs. Fairfield had been friends 
for many years ; and it is not, therefore, a matter for 
wonder, with so perfect an example of connubial 
felicity before them in Mr. and Mrs. John Wim- 
bleton, that, eighteexi months after their union, Mrs. 
Fairfield was installed as lady of Springfield House, 
to the great comfort of its proprietor, and the un- 
shaded joy of his daughter and her husband. 

The elder Mrs. Wimbleton soon after took up her 
abode with her son, and has already heard herself 
proclaimed a member of the last generation by the 
rosy lips of a precociously garrulous grandchild. 

Good old Samuel Grundy is still one of the pillars 
of Methodism in Whatley, but the feebleness of age 
is upon him. He is enjoying in his declining years 
a handsome annuity, and is ever welcome to John's 
house and table. Old Betty, by John's bounty, no 
longer lives in fear of starvation or the workhouse ; 
and many others in Whatley and the neighbourhood 
have reason to bless the name and hand of John 
Wimbleton, and see in his success the Triumph of 
Peinciplb. 
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